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Events of the Geek. 


On Tuesday night Lord Lansdowne spoke for the first 
time since the publication of Lord Loreburn’s letter and 
the discussion of a compromise on the Irish question. He 
spoke with an astonishing levity on the question of the 
duty of the Army, but on the Irish question generally 
he was disposed to be conciliatory. He began by 
reaffirming the view that the right solution was a 
General Election, but he went on to say that his party 
were ready to consider special terms for Ulster, accom- 
panied by such changes in the Bill as the special treat- 
ment of Ulster might render necessary. He was not 
attracted by the idea of excluding Ulster. The revision 
of the Bill might “have the effect of rendering the 
measure one which might perhaps be rendered applicable 
in a suitable shape to other parts of the United Kingdom, 
and one which would bear less unjustly and be more 
tolerable tothe Unionists of Ireland.”’ If the Government 
refused both an election and special arrangements for 
Ulster, the Unionists would give Ulster, in and out of 
Parliament, all the encouragement they could in their 
resistance. They would also in that case regard the 
settlement as one lacking in authority, and would hold 
themselves free to re-open it. 

* * *& 

Severat other speeches have been made during the 

week, Mr. Redmond has again declared strongly against 





the exclusion of Ulster, while reaffirming his readiness to 
meet the Ulster Party in an honest attempt at an agree- 
ment. Mr. Birrell and Mr. Runciman have also disavowed 
the policy of an Offa’s Dyke. On Thursday, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain repeated the Tory demand for an 
election, and criticized Mr. Asquith’s proposal for 
negotiations as vague, but admitted that there was room 
for conversation and an honest attempt to secure a 


national settlement. 
* + * 


Arter a second day’s conference on Wednesday, at 
which Mr. Larkin and other Dublin delegates were 
present, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Unions Congress decided to postpone the holding of a 
special Congress till December 9th. The Congress is to 
meet in London ‘‘ to consider the position in Dublin 
with a view to dealing with it from the Trade Union 
point of view.’’ All the Unions affiliated will be repre- 
sented. The delay is far from popular among working 
people, who feel deep sympathy with the sufferings in 
Dublin, and are equally indignant at the Dublin 
employers’ attempt to destroy what they hold to be the 
workmen’s right of combination. Apparently, the Com- 
mittee defend their action on the grounds that they 
were not quite sure how far the movement for a 
sympathetic strike had the full support of British labor, 
and that they believed the resources of conciliation had 
not been exhausted. The Joint Labor Board, represent- 
ing the Parliamentary Committee, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labor Party, and the Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, met on Thursday 
to urge the Government to further action in this 
direction. 

* * * 

As to Dublin itself, there is no appreciable change 
in the situation. The number of “‘ free laborers,’’ 
more commonly known as “seabs,” imported by the 
employers as strike-breakers, now amounts to 500, but 
the Port is choked with consignments of grain, timber, 
and general cargoes. The only sign of settlement, so far, 
is a report of the Government’s proposal to institute a 
new Court of Inquiry, to hold its sittings in Dublin. 
A Dublin Civic League has been established to support 
the workers, while the employers, on the other hand, 
are*said to be adopting the method of the ‘‘ peaceful 
picket ’’ against the men. 

» * * 

On Wednesday night, Mr. Larkin addressed an 
immense gathering in the Albert Hall. The meeting 
had been called to express sympathy with the Dublin 
strikers and to welcome Mr. Larkin on his release from 
Mountjoy gaol, and he was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. His speech, as usual, was rambling, dis- 
jointed, almost chaotic in its want of form and order, 
but was carried through by the speaker’s powerful and 
sincere personality, together with occasional outbursts 
of real eloquence. In many ways, it recalled Oliver 
Cromwell’s speeches, especially in passages of unexpected 
moderation, rather in disregard of the opinion of the 
audience. The audience showed bitter hostility to the 
trade union leaders’ decision to postpone the Congress 
for three weeks, but Mr. Larkin was, on the whole, 
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conciliatory, merely remarking that he would keep the 
fight going in Dublin till the Congress met. His 
insistence on the value of Home Rule to the workers, 
and on Ireland’s gratitude to the Liberal Government 
for it, also caused some surprise among the extremists 


present. 
* * * 


Mr. CuurRcHILL’s speech at the Liberal demonstra- 
tion at the Alexandra Palace on Saturday was a general 
review of politics, polished in phrasing and elaborate in 
form. Its most effective passages were its answer to Mr. 
Balfour’s old-world intolerance on the Irish question, and 
to Mr. Bonar Law’s reckless suggestion that the 
Insurance Act should be placed on a voluntary basis. 
Mr. Churchill had no difficulty in showing that to relieve 
the employer from the obligation to contribute would 
mean at the least the halving of benefits. On the Land 
question Mr. Churchill touched briefly, and then only to 
deal with the grievances of the urban leaseholder. The 
Conservative Press has attempted to read much into his 
references to Ireland, but they were in fact simply an 
eloquent but quite general plea for a settlement by 
consent. On armaments, he spoke to this Liberal meet- 
ing in a tone that contrasted oddly with his manner at 
the Guildhall, and was content to dwell on the immeasur- 
able benefits that would follow from the ending of the 
competition. He treated the whole mania as unreal. 
We seemed, he said, to be separated only by the thickness 
of a sheet of paper from a general state of world-amity. 
He promised that the Government would work with all 
its strength for an abatement. 


* * * 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s warning of a great increase in the 
Naval Estimates lent actuality and significance to an 
influential conference on National Expenditure, which 
was held in the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday, 
with Sir Herbert Lewis in the chair. Lord Welby and 
Sir Algernon West spoke with peculiar weight as veteran 
administrators. The former dwelt largely on the work 
of the armaments interest in promoting panic-building. 
The latter dwelt on Gladstone’s prophecy that the 
nations are racing to bankruptcy, with England forcing 
the pace. Mr. F. W. Hirst, in a reasoned but unflinch- 
ing speech, moved a resolution in favor of the abolition 
of capture at sea, and pointed out that Mr. Churchill, 
by arming merchantmen, had actually revived the 
ancient practice of privateering. Sir Sydney Olivier, 
boldly ignoring the tradition which muzzles civil 
servants, protested against the pathetic and fatalistic 
attitude which leads a Ministry to act as though we were 
not the masters of our own policy, but must helplessly 
follow the example of other countries. Mr. Barnes spoke 
for Labor, and in a speech in the country Mr. Snowden 
has pledged his party to vote solidly against any increase. 

* ” * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Herbert Samuel, as Postmaster- 
General, made an important statement to a deputation 
from the Joint Committee representing the postal, tele- 
graphic, and telephonic associations. It was in answer 
mainly to complaints against the recommendations of the 
recent Holt Report, which followed so close on the Report 
of the Hobhouse Committee in 1907. In many important 
respects affecting the position of the postal Civil 
Servants, such as meal-reliefs, length of hours, and 
special cases of pay, the Government has decided to set 
aside the findings of the Holt Committee, or to go 
beyond them, all for the advantage of the men and 
women concerned. Mr. Samuel calculated that these 
concessions would involve an ultimate increase of cost 





in the working of the department amounting to about 
£1,250,000. Added to the £700,000 increase under the 
Hobhouse Report, this gives an increase of nearly 
£2,000,000 since the Liberals came into power. 

* * * 

On the other hand, the Government absolutely 
rejected the demand for a general rise of 15 per cent. in 
pay—a demand chiefly due to the increased cost of living. 
Mr. Samuel pointed out that the present profit on the 
Post Office was paid into the national exchequer, and 
could not be made over to the postal employees without 
increased taxation. He also repeated his warning of last 
autumn against a postal strike, threatening, in that case, 
“to take such measures as would make the recurrence of 
such an event impossible.’ The Joint Committee 
expressed themselves unsatisfied with the reply, though 
admitting the value of many concessions, and they 
referred the whole question back to the sectional 
societies for instructions. 

* * * 

Tue Mexican crisis, which looked tragical last week, 
is developing elements of farce. Mr. Wilson is waiting, 
very properly, for Huerta’s administration to crumble 
from internal dissensions, or as the effect of bankruptcy. 
There is already severe financial stringency in Mexico 
City, and this can only increase. The most respectable 
politician in Huerta’s Cabinet, Sefior Aldape, Minister 
of the Interior, has suddenly resigned, and Huerta has 
sent him in hot haste to the Paris Legation, lest no doubt, 
he should be tempted to “remove” him. There are 
rumors also of the influential General Blanquet’s defec- 
tion, and Huerta is fortifying himself in the citadel. 
Congress, after some delays, has met, and Huerta’s 
message to it, wholly silent about the American crisis, is 
merely a rather humgrous apology for dissolving the late 
Congress because it had opposed him. But the real 
puzzle in the situation is that relations have not yet been 
broken off between the American representatives and 
the Dictator. Mr. O’Shaugnessy attended Huerta’s 
garden party this week, and the Dictator is said to have 
fallen on his neck and embraced him, thereafter propos- 
ing the toast of the United States. Could “ recognition ” 
be much more cordial ? 

* * * 

THE insurgents are meanwhile in the North advanc- 
ing to a position which closely resembles that which 
Sefior Madero held on the eve of his triumph. 
They have taken the two key-towns which still 
held out against them, Juarez and Victoria. The 
party which securely holds the North, as they now 
seem to do, has always, inthe longrun, dominated Mexico. 
They are, indeed, already strong enough to threaten the 
railway line from the port of Vera Cruz to the capital. 
If they can permanently bestride this highway, the 
struggle is over without an American blockade, for 
Mexico depends on its port for money and supplies. But, 
as the Constitutionalists succeed, their relations with 
Washington grow worse. General Carranza has loudly 
deprecated American intervention, and the informal 
negotiations which Senator Hale had initiated on behalf 
of President Wilson have been abruptly broken off by 
Carranza’s demand for Mr. Hale’s credentials. The Con- 
stitutionalists are celebrating their victories by shooting 
the Federal officers whom they capture, and American 
sympathies are naturally chilled. It is not a pleasant 
mess to meddle with. 


* * * 


Mr. Ganput and Mr. Polak, leaders of the Indian 
community in South Africa, were condemned to terms of 
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imprisonment for their part in last week’s breach of the 
immigration regulations. Large numbers of indentured 
and free coolies also received severe sentences, which the 
former will work out under penal discipline in the 
mines which they deserted. This treatment was not 
likely to allay Indian feeling, and this week has seen a 
wide extension of the strike, attended by a brief outbreak 
of violence at Ladysmith and the firing of a sugar 
plantation. The strike, as a whole, is peacefully con- 
ducted, but the stoppage in industry causes great resent- 
ment among the white population, the more reckless of 
whom are clamoring for martial law. Although about 
half the strikers consist of free laborers legally entitled 
to strike, the temper of white Natal would not be likely 
to respect such legal rights. Meanwhile, reports of 
flogging by employers are arousing deep resentment in 
India, where a widespread demand for the intervention 
of their Government finds expression in public meetings 
and the Press. 
* * * 

As an illustration of the follies in Parliaments which 
lead to “ direct action” among the workers, we recollect 
nothing so illuminating as the present miners’ strike in 
France. For seven years an Eight Hours Bill has been 
before Parliament, and three years ago it actually passed 
both the Senate and the Chamber. It was this session 
mutilated as usual by the Senate, which balanced the con- 
cession of an eight hour day by allowing 150 hours of 
overtime in a year. The Chamber, to make matters 
worse, dealt in a leisurely fashion with these amendments, 
and will not even now consider them before next Thurs- 
day. Nor does it propose to adhere to its own overtime 
maximum of thirty days, but talks of a compromise on 
sixty or even ninety days. Not the least interesting 
feature of the controversy is that the Senate bases its 
case for overtime on the three years’ Army Service. The 
young men are shut up in barracks for an extra year, and 
their fathers, to balance their loss, must work overtime. 
The miners have, not unnaturally, lost patience, and 
their Congress has declared a general strike. It had, 
indeed, already broken out spontaneously in the Lens 
district, where 30,000 miners struck on Tuesday. There 
have been dissensions among the men on other questions, 
but on this matter they seem to be united against the 
frivolity of Parliament. 

* * * 

Tue General Election is due in France next May, and 
that, no doubt, is the reason why M. Barthou’s Ministry 
dare not impose fresh taxation. The first-cost of the 
Three Years’ Service is to be met by a permanent loan, 
which will amount (with the sixteen millions for the 
Moroccan campaigns) to a total of £52,000,000. Econo- 
mists shake their heads at this device, but the most 
interesting feature of the situation is the attitude of the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber. It insists on con- 
sidering this loan as an integral part of the whole Budget, 
and will not instantly vote it without full consideration. 
The Government proposes to base the loan upon succes- 
sion duties. The Committee has unanimously resolved 


that it must rest upon an income tax. This sounds like a. 


brave democratic attitude, but one fears that it is largely 
electioneering. The Senate will, as usual, oppose or 
mutilate any income-tax measure, and then, for the third 
or fourth time, the Radicals will go to the country with 
this item in the forefront of their programme. Are 
electors really so easily duped ? 
* * * 

Lapy Wimsorne and Lord Ashby St. Ledgers have 
decided to make a practical experiment with the 
minimum wage. They are taking over two farms and 





turning them into a dairy farm. They are putting a 
scientific farmer in charge, spending £10,000, and 
paying a minimum wage of 21s. 6d. Cottage rents are 
to be raised to 3s. 6d. a week, and the minimum wage 
will be paid to all laborers over twenty-one years of age 
on the Canford estate. Lady Wimborne has given an 
interesting account of the improvements in farming that 
are looked for under this scheme. She expects to raise 
the average yield of milk from 500 gallons per cow per 
annum to 700. This milk will be carried to market by 
a number of motor milk-vans, and nearly all the milking 
will be done by mechanical means, so that it will no 
longer be necessary to require boys and girls to get up 
at two o’clock in the morning in order that the milk may 
reach Bournemouth at six. The results of this ex- 
periment will be watched with great interest. 
* * ¥* 

Unnaprity, the old Blasphemy Laws have been put 
in force again. A Mr. Thomas Stewart, also known as 
Dr. Nikola, was sentenced at the Staffordshire Assizes 
to four months’ imprisonment ‘‘ for attacking the truth 
of Christianity by ribaldry, profanity, and indecency ”’ 
in a lecture at Wolverhampton. He was convicted of 
a similar offence at Leeds two years ago, and we think 
it very likely that his lecture was a “ribald, profane, 
and indecent ’’ offence against good taste. To use Mr. 
Justice Coleridge’s distinction, the language may have 
been employed ‘‘ to scandalize the feelings of Christians, 
and not to prove false the doctrines the prisoner was 
discussing.’’ All the same, we regret the continued 
revival of a law which is entirely obsolete in spirit. Foul 
language and indecency can be prosecuted without 
bringing in the question of religious truth at all, and, 
as a matter of fact, other religions, such as Judaism 
and Mohammedanism, have to defend themselves from 
attack as best they can without the protection of the 
law. What is still more absurd, all other forms of 
Christianity, except the Anglican Church, are in the 
same position, and a blasphemer may insult Roman 
Catholicism or Methodism as he likes. It is only the 
Church as by law established that needs or can claim 
the legal shelter. 

* * 

Durine the week two high dignitaries of the Church 
have given us their opinions upon certain characteristic 
but opposite sides of our national life. Speaking at the 
conference of the Sweated Workers and Trades Boards 
in Sunderland House on Monday, the Bishop of Oxford 
asked why it was left to Mr. Larkin to call attention 
to the appalling condition of things in Dublin industries 
through all these years, and why did not the Church of 
England years ago appear manifestly before the country, 
telling what it knew about the housing conditions and 
the state of wages among our own agricultural laborers. 
There was a great act of repentance and reparation, he 
said, which it was not too late yet for them to make. 
Only the day before, the Archbishop of York had done 
his very best in the way of repentance and reparation 
for any wrong the Church may possibly have inflicted 
upon our agricultural fox-hunters. While dedicating a 
memorial window, erected by the York and Ainsty Hunt 
to a clergyman who had been killed out hunting, his 
Grace assured the members of the Hunt that the pursuit 
of foxes for sport was quite compatible with every 
Christian virtue, and that the very best Yorkshire 
Christians that ever lived had been keen sportsmen. As 
to cruelty. “many would quite sincerely say that at the 
cost of a short time of anxiety and strain, the fox won 
protection which otherwise he would not enjoy for his 
own form of racy and characteristic country life.” 
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Politics and Affairs, 


A THREAT AND AN OFFER. 


Lorp Lanspowne’s language on the subject of the army 
and certain possible contingencies in Ulster is surely the 
greatest outrage on all the traditions of government 
that this generation has heard. What is the position? 
There is talk of a rebellion in Ulster against the 
authority of King and Parliament if a certain Bill 
becomes law. Lord Lansdowne does not like the Bill. 
He is not some obscure agitator or poor workman who has 
never enjoyed the protection of the law. He is one of 
the most powerful and favored men in England. He has 
been Viceroy of Ireland, Governor-General of Canada, 
Foreign Secretary, and, most important of all in this 
concern, Secretary of State for War. And, with all 
this authority behind him, with all these responsibilities 
weighing on his language, he announces that the question 
of the effect upon the British army, if the British army 
is called upon to use violence against their fellow-subjects 
in Ulster, is being canvassed wherever thoughtful men 
are discussing the problem of Ulster. He may say in 
another breath that no Unionist has ever incited the 
army to do anything but its duty, but he knows well 
enough the effect of such language, and at the end of his 
speech, he announced that if the Government did not 
satisfy the Opposition in respect of certain demands, the 
Unionists would give Ulster’s resistance, in and 
out of Parliament, all the encouragement they could. 
What would Lord Lansdowne think of a labor leader, 
if Dublin or London were in the throes of an industrial 
rebellion, who announced that the question how the 
soldiers would act, if they were called upon to use violence 
against their fellow-subjects, was under discussion, and 
that he and his friends would give the rioters all the 
encouragement they could in their resistance to the law? 
Are they going to play on the private feelings and pre- 
judices of officers for the purposes of rebellion? Do Lord 
Lansdowne and his friends meditate a White Revolution, 
in which the officers may go one way, and the soldiers 
another? Are they to have a special army drawn from 
the forces of the Crown to maintain a resistance to laws 
passed by the democracy? Now, this is no mere question 
of a riot or street affray. It is a definite and 
deliberate attempt to overpower by force a Con- 
stitution that has been set up by law. They 
have given at least a fair indication to the British 
public of the degree of their respect for law and order, 
and of their own opinion of the conditions on which 
allegiance is due from the forces of the Crown. 

The rest of Lord Lansdowne’s speech, so far as it 
related to Ireland, was in a different temper. It is 
clear that he thinks with Mr. Bonar Law, and not with 
Mr. Bonar Law’s predecessor. 
to see some kind of settlement by consent, and in that 
sense his speech makes the prospect of negotiation more 
It is evident also from the speeches of 


He is evidently anxious 


favorable. 


Ministers and of Mr. Redmond that there is a 
strong disposition for peace on the Home Rule 
side. Liberals will not regret this. They have 
every motive for 


wanting to see the question 





settled by consent. They are quite prepared to leave 
the Irish settlement in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, subject to certain guiding principles. The first of 
these principles is the unity of Ireland. It would be a 
lasting weakness to Ireland, and a lasting weakness to 
Ulster, to exclude Ulster from the new life of the nation. 
It would intensify the religious differences that Home 
Rule seeks to appease. It would prolong all those dis- 
cords that take their life and inspiration from history. 
It would subtract from the energy and counsels of 
Ireland forces that can ill be spared. It would raise 
administrative problems of overwhelming difficulty and 
hamper the economic and commercial progress of a 
country that needs all the help and vigor that it can find. 
It is not on such lines that we can build up a new 
Ireland with promise and hope for the future. Fortu- 
nately, there seems to be a growing consensus of opinion 
that this is not the true way of power. Lord Lansdowne 
said on Wednesday that the idea did not attract him, 
and Mr. Birrell, on the other side, declared last week 
that we want no Offa’s Dyke in Ireland. 

It is therefore in other directions that peacemakers 
may be expected to look for a compromise. Home Rule 
within Home Rule might be established in Ulster, for 
example, on some such basis as that proposed by Lord 
MacDonnell in his elaborate statement last week. That 
scheme, which we described last week, would secure 
Ulster against the perils that her leaders see 
Sir Edward Carson has summed 
Lord Mac- 
Donnell’s scheme would give the four counties control, 
not only of Education and Local Government, but of 
their civil appointments. Thus they would have in their 
own hands the interests that might appear to be 
threatened ; there would be no question of Ulster being 
overborne by the power of the religious majority of 
Ireland, and if favoritism and jobbery existed, it would 
They would run no risk of 


in Home Rule. 
up the danger as unjust administration. 


be of their own choice. 
oppression from the agents of the Dublin Parliament, 
for the laws of the Parliament would be administered 
by their own officials. Moreover, Lord MacDonnell would 
give to the Council representing these counties the right 
of suggestion in regard to the appointment of Recorder 
of Belfast, County Court Judges, Justices of the 
Peace, Crown Prosecutors, Crown Solicitors. This 
scheme, while it would appear to satisfy all the objections 
raised by Ulster to Home Rule, so far as the fortunes 
and life of Ulster are concerned, possesses the great 
advantage over the other that it does not break up the 
legislative unity of Ireland. It would be important that 
the Council should be elected by proportional representa- 
tion, for otherwise the Catholic minority would be 
exposed to all the risks from which Ulster would be 
freed by the arrangement. Ulster would play her part 
in the Dublin Parliament. She would be a part of 
Ireland. Labor in Belfast might join hands with labor 
in Dublin and labor in Waterford. The farmers of 
County Down would sit 
Roscommon. They would be Irishmen all. On the other 
hand, it means expense, and if some such scheme were 
adopted, it would only be just that the expense should 
fall upon the counties for whose benefit it is incurred. 


beside the farmers of 
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Lord Lansdowne observed that if negotiations were 
entered upon, the Bill might be revised, and as a result 
of the revision it might be adapted to the requirements 
of a general federal system. This is practically the 
view we have already commended to the readers of 
Tue Nation. The Government cannot, of course, 
recast their Bill, but most Liberals will agree that 
the measure may well be supplemented and completed 
by others. It ought not to be impracticable to lay down 
the lines of such a scheme in a friendly conference on the 
Home Rule Bill. All parties appear to be travelling 
towards this idea, within whose compass lies the true 
statesmanship of the situation. 





ARMAMENTS AND VOTES. 

Unuess it be a silent and complacent acquiescence in 
wrong, there is nothing so demoralizing in politics as 
the annual protest which goes unheeded, made in the 
full knowledge that it would pass unheeded. — It is 
disastrous to the sincerity of public life; it teaches the 
governing class that it may act as it pleases; it destroys 
the reality of self-government, and it ends by luring 
men who are energetic and resolute away from the 
machinery of representative government altogether into 
the by-ways of “ direct action’ and Syndicalism. It is 
this spectacle which we have witnessed year by year as 
the Naval Estimates come up, and to all appearances we 
are about to witness it again. Mr. Churchill has issued 
his challenge. Speaking before the Cabinet can possibly 
have sanctioned his Estimates, he has warned us in a 
speech which was a pean to the idea of force, to expect 
once more a substantial increase. The challenge has 
been met, as it always is met—with words, with speeches, 
with articles. The words are wholly sincere, but they 
are destined, while present conditions last, to remain 
without effect. There is no doubt about the state of 
public opinion in both of the Progressive parties. The 
National Liberal Federation passes strong resolutions 
(we do not doubt that it will next week repeat them), 
and the Liberal Press writes strong articles. The Labor 
Party is, as usual, right in feeling and helpless in action. 
The Conference which met on Tuesday to protest against 
prodigal expenditure on the Navy undoubtedly voiced 
the main body of opinion in both parties. 

Everyone knows the familiar set of conditions which 
enable a brilliant and ambitious Minister, bent on 
magnifying the service over which he presides, to ignore 
the feeling of the party which maintains him in power. 
The first of these conditions is the difficulty of isolating 
any one issue in modern politics. The man who feels 
strongly enough on this question to go into opposition 
because of it, must face the fact that his action will 
jeopardize every other cause for which he cares. He knows, 
moreover, that if his protest could succeed against the 
offending Minister, the probable result would be to 
place in office a Government still more deeply committed 
to the megalomania of armaments. A Liberal Minister, 
one suspects, has always at the back of his memory the 
jest of Charles II. to the Duke of York: “ No one will 
All this might be said 
of half-a-dozen issues in current politics, from woman 
suffrage to armaments. 


murder me to make you King.”’ 


But there is here another 
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difficulty on which Sir Sydney Olivier dwelt on Tuesday. 
It is hard to interest the working-class voter in the 
question of armaments. His sentiments are all for peace 
and goodwill, and he has no love for the Armaments 
Trust ; but he does not feel the pressure of direct taxation, 
and it takes some thinking to realize that the in- 
adequacies of social legislation which do touch him 
directly are explained by the waste of national resources 
on the unproductive services. The usual expedient of 
Parliamentary tactics is, in this instance, neutralized by 
the Opposition. Even if the Labor Party and the 
Radicals were to vote on this issue against the Govern- 
ment in numbers that fairly represented their con- 
victions, the Conservative vote would save it from 
defeat. The Cabinet itself, to complete this survey, is 
itself subject to the usual disabilities of Committee 
government. Lord John Russell, in explaining to Queen 
Victoria the impregnability of Palmerston’s position, re- 
marked that he was “ a good colleague.’’ A good colleague 
is a Minister who interferes with no other department, 
and expects in return that his own shall be immune from 
interference. There is something rather worse than a 
good colleague, and that is a colleague who is good on 
terms. 

To set forth the difficulties that surround this issue 
is not to discourage protest, and even verbal protest is 
better than a guilty acquiescence. Our object is rather 
to urge on those who realize what this issue involves, that 
the time has come for something more effective than 
words. A Parliamentary group which meant business 
and knew the technique of the game would not be con- 
It would 
It would force the country and 
the House to realize by protracting debate and by throw- 
ing details into relief that these annual protests answer 
It would, in the end, if it failed 
on the floor of the House, carry its protest to the country. 
A member or a group of members who have the con- 


tented with formal speeches and a single vote. 
obstruct the estimates. 


to a settled conviction. 


viction that the Government is over-riding the will of 
its own supporters have an effective Constitutional 
resource at their disposal. They can resign their seats, 
and fight them again on this issue of their own choosing. 
It is easy enough in politics to insist in speech that 
an issue is important. A man who means that must 
act as if he meant it. The argumentative case is over- 
Lord Rosebery’s phrase about “‘ rattling 


into barbarism’’ has become classical. 


whelming. 
In every 
European language on every day of the year eloquent 
voices are driving home the general moral. The more 
they urge the moral, the more do Governments ignore 
it. We can say nothing stronger on this theme 
than Mr. Churchill has said himself. We all agree 
with him that the thing is a “scandal’’ to European 
civilization; the difference begins when he proceeds 
to aggravate it. We need hardly pause to glance 
shape 
There is no 


at his offer of a “naval holiday’’ in the 
in which he has commended it. 
possibility of coming to terms with Germany on the 
basis of a ratio of naval strength so long as we exclude 
our own Colonial ships from the reckoning, and leave 
ourselves free to build for the Mediterranean outside of 
any bargain which we may make about the North Sea. 
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Important as it is to oppose each needless increase 
as it comes, it is even more important to urge a construc- 
tive policy. A “naval holiday,” if it reigned in the 
Mediterranean as well as the North Sea, and applied to 
the Colonies as well as to the Mother Country, might be 
an effective first step. But it risks the retort from France 
that the more Germany saves on her navy, the more will 
she spend on her army. The European problem is wider 
than our Anglo-German rivalry, and the need of the hour 
is some leadership, some initiative that will bring to a 
focus the universal shame and malaise about this 
madness of waste. Our own position is much the 
strongest, for our finances are less seriously embarrassed 
than those of any other Power, and our own ability to 
continue the rivalry unquestioned. The Prime Minister 
addressed a question to the world at large when he spoke 
at the Guildhall. We should like to see that question 
translated into concrete action. The Hague Conference 
is not far ahead. But this is primarily a question for the 
Great Powers of Europe, rather than for the assemblage 
from all the earth which meets at The Hague. What is 
wanted is not a favorable vote from Bolivia and the 
Balkans, but an agreement between the two European 
groups. The aim must be, we think, to reach an under- 
standing that the total naval and military budget shall 
not be increased for a term of years—if, indeed, it is 
hopeless to ask for a ten per cent. reduction. 

We have one item to bring to any bargain, but its 
importance can scarcely be overrated. Our abandonment 
of the doctrine of capture at sea would transform notonly 
our own naval problem, but. that of every competing 
We are aware of all that can be urged from a 
sceptical standpoint against any effort. It is doubtful 
whether Germany adheres to her old view about capture 
at sea. It is possible that her governing class is resolved 
to make a great navy, in spite of every difficulty. In 
every country the armaments interest is alert and well- 
organized. And, finally, it will be said that our pre- 
vious efforts met with no very encouraging response. 


Power. 


These arguments leave us unmoved, and if we knew that 
a Conference of the Great Powers would end in failure, 
we should still urge that it should be called. The pioneer 
nation in this greatest of all international questions must 
be prepared for initial rebuffs. The effect on the public 
opinion of Europe might work slowly, but it could not 
fail in some degree to work. The knowledge that one 
Great Power had made an effort would stimulate the 





opposition to armaments the world over, and make the | 


conditions which in the end would bring success. But 
it is enough that our national interests demand the effort. 
Without more money, the Government cannot complete 
its social programme, nor can it touch the needs of educa- 
tion. The choice will lie on the eve of an election 
between fresh taxation and a reduction of armaments. 
To this drifting there must presently be an end. 





CIVIS BRITANNICUS—NEW STYLE. 


Tue strike of the Indians in Natal illustrates better than 
any other instance the unreality of much talk about the 
unity of the British Empire. A chief count in our case 


against the Kruger Government was their unjust and 


| continually on the horizon. 





oppressive treatment of British Indians. We claimed 
from them full privileges of entry and residence for 
Indians in accordance with the London Convention. 
After the war, when the country was under our control, 
we did virtually nothing to redress or abate those 
grievances. Lord Milner allowed the matter to stand 
over, and when self-government was given and the 
Union Government was formed, the worse counsels of 
the Transvaal and Natal prevailed over the more liberal 
policy of the Cape. The liberties of entrance, settlement, 
and occupation were further curtailed, an ignominious 
system of identification was imposed, and a high license 
tax of £3 upon unindentured labor was extended from 
the Transvaal over the whole Union so as to keep all 
Indians to the more servile occupations. Protests and 
peaceable representations have procured some trivial 
concessions, but no real abatement of grievances. Two 
years ago, after prolonged negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gandhi believed himself to have secured 
satisfactory pledges for a removal of the more flagrant 
injustices. But nothing was done to fulfil the pledges. 
Last summer Mr. Gokhale, a distinguished member of 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, took the matter in 
hand, and, after a full investigation of the facts, 
approached the Government. He also obtained what he 
described as ‘‘ a definite assurance ’’’ of reforms. In par- 
ticular, he was informed that the abolition of the £3 
license tax would shortly take place. But it seems that 
the Government is either unwilling or unable to redeem 
its promises. 

It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
the Indians of Natal, weary of waiting, have elected to 
force matters to an issue by a strike and a formal breach 
of the emigration regulations. With one or two trifling 
exceptions, of which much has been made, their protest 
has been conducted in a peaceable and dignified manner. 
It has been met by wholesale prosecutions and imprison- 
ment, accompanied—according to some reports—by 
brutal floggings. The indentured miners are sent back 
to work out their sentences in the mines under prison 
discipline, which seems to include the right to flog. 
The Prison Act of 1913, under which colliery compounds 
may thus be gazetted as gaols, is in itself an eye-opener 
as to what justice means for colored people in South 
Africa. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Polak, the two most re- 
sponsible leaders of this movement, are sentenced to terms 
of hard labor. Armed police are everywhere in evidence, 
and the more truculent Natalians, as usual, are clamoring 
for the brutal license of martial law. It is easy to under- 
stand the panic which prevails in this least civilized sec- 
tion of the British dominions. Natal ought never to have 
received the status of a ‘‘ self-governing colony.’’ It is 
far less fit for such a government than Jamaica or 
Ceylon. Its white population is a small racial aristoc- 
racy living on the labor of a somewhat larger body of 
Indians and a Kaffir population ten times its size. It 
lives in a constant liability to panics, and sees rebellion 
The true story of the so- 
called Zulu Rebellion seven years ago is one of the most 
discreditable pages of our Imperial history. There was 
no rebellion. There was a poll-tax, oppressively imposed 
and illegally collected ; protests, and, in a few instances, 
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a failure to pay; attacks on unarmed Zulus by fully 
armed police and soldiery ; a harrying of fugitives, and 
one chief, disaffected on other grounds, with a band of 
riotous young men, showed fight. Nearly 3,000 Zulus 
were killed, hundreds of kraals burned, and a Jeffreys 
assize ensued. Not more than a dozen white men lost 
their lives in the whole course of the fighting, and no 
single attack by Zulus upon the white farms scattered 
over the country was alleged. 

If Natal is allowed to have its head, it will 
adopt similar modes of statecraft in dealing with 
this crisis. Fortunately, the action of the Union 
Government will introduce an element of greater gravity. 
For, oppressive and shifty as the Union policy has been, 
men like Mr. Botha and Mr. Smuts are at any rate open 
to considerations wider than the exigencies of the 
moment and the particular locality. They have doubt- 
less their difficulties in making the racial pride, 
common to the lower type of Boer and Briton, 
conform to their own higher ideals of government. 
We cannot expect that the British Government in 
South Africa will accord to British subjects from other 
lands even that measure of consideration claimed from 
Mr. Kruger, or that they will go any further 
than Canada or Australia towards realizing full 
equality of rights for citizens of the British Empire. 
But we do expect, and we should insist upon, their not 
placing such British subjects in a worse position than 
aliens from foreign lands would be. Forifthe subjects of 
any other civilized State are unjustly or oppressively 
treated in South Africa, their Consuls are there to look 
after their interests, and their Governments will use the 
requisite diplomatic pressure to secure redress. The 
Indian Government has no representative in South 
Africa, nor, apparently, has it any status for pressing the 
claims of its people. But surely this is a reductio 
ad absurdum of Empire, that a fellow-subject of 
that Empire should have less effective liberty and less 
security than a foreigner. If Empire is not to be a 
mere byword and laughing-stock, it cannot rest content 
with this situation. 

It is suggested that the Indian Government 
can and ought to bring pressure on its own account. 
It can refuse to permit the migration of the labor 
which South Africa, for its own purposes and on 
It can dis- 
criminate against South African products, and perhaps 
in other ways make itself disagreeable. This retaliation 
it ought, perhaps, to practise, if this is the only way of 
teaching the elements of justice and reason to South 
Africa. But surely the supposition that the Imperial 
Government itself is powerless to prevent such maltreat- 
ment of its Indian subjects is premature. What are these 
Imperial Conferences worth, and this continual bringing 
together of representatives of our Dominions for discus- 
sion of concerted policies of commerce and defence, if they 
cannot gain acceptance for some such elementary 
standard of Imperial citizenship as shall preclude at least 
the worst of the grievances from which the Indians 
suffer in South Africa? Alike to the Indian and the 
Imperial Governments the appeal is made, not merely on 
grounds of abstract justice, or even of humanity, but also 


its own harsh conditions, does require. 





of urgent expediency. The nature of that expediency will 
be obvious to those who follow the wave of excitement 
roused throughout India by the reports of events in South 
Africa. The Indians are a sympathetic people. Moslems 
as well as Hindoos are involved in these grievances, and 
the resentment against our Government, should they 
remain unredressed, is likely to have exceedingly grave 
consequences. Responsible Anglo-Indians in India itself 
as well as here are well aware of this, and are endeavoring 
to secure some sort of effective intervention. We cannot, 
it is true, coerce South Africa; but surely we retain, by 
the Imperial connection, some effective powers of 
persuasion. If we do not, then the reality of Empire 
disappears together with its unity. 





THE MESSAGE OF “JIM LARKIN.” 


Ir was not, we suspect, a mere sense for the excitement 
of the hour that prompted the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
to publish a verbatim report of Mr. Larkin’s speech last 
Sunday. Those who conduct that great newspaper saw 
that the style, the manner, no less than the substance 
of Mr. Larkin’s oratory was of vital significance to those 
who want to understand the social history of their day. 
If our readers wish to realize not only the kind of man 
that Mr. Larkin is but the kind of world that has 
produced him, they will do well to study that speech 
with care. As oratory, it has a special character; as a 
message to England, it has all the importance of a 
message from an unknown world. 

English oratory has been made by certain traditions 
and experience. The grand oratory of the past was a 
highly elaborate form of art; it was made in the schools 
and universities where the upper classes were taught the 
classics. The thinking of a man was thrown into certain 
recognized forms. Speaking differed in kind as in the 
degree of its success; but all speaking had a certain 
Above all, 
persuade when votes were to be won by argument, or to 
put a good face on a policy when votes were already 
decided by bribes. And as it was designed for this 
purpose, it kept within certain conventions. The great 
orators were members primarily of a debating society, 
who understood each other and never travelled in 
imagination very far from the world of their own society. 
The form of this oratory still lingers in Mr. Asquith’s 
finished periods and Mr. Balfour’s brilliant dialectic, 
and with that form there survives a certain gift of 
shutting out realities and treating the battle of argument 
as a display and contribution of wit without relation to 
the outside world. The oratory of the governing class 
comes from this tradition, and is ruled in its main forms 
by these conventions. 

But this, of course, is not the only school 
of English speaking. John Bright, whom many 
would regard as the greatest orator of the last 
century, was bred in a Puritan simplicity. It was not 
Latin or Greek literature, but Milton and the Bible, 
which taught him his incomparable taste and skill in 
the choice and flow of words. But his speeches, if they 
had no sound or sign of effort, were prepared with as 
much care as any classica] oration, They put the thoughts 


common atmosphere. it was meant to 
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of the middle-class world into the most finished com- 
positions, and often soared beyond those conceptions 
into a world of ideal vision. Now, the speaking 
of the politicians of the Labor movement is also 
formed in a school, the school of the man of the 
religious organizations which took the place of 
politics in the life of the working-classes when 
they were forbidden to interest themselves in politics. 
These men came to the House of Commons, not from 
the street, but from the chapel, the friendly society, 
the trade union, or perhaps the Town Council, 
or the Board of Guardians. They have been through the 
mill ; they have an inherited or acquired outlook. Their 
speaking follows certain forms; they have long been 
accustomed to the atmosphere of the discussion of business, 
or the preaching of doctrines. They have been brought 
up with standards and traditions of speaking, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, they are governed by them. 
Party, religion, the recognized boundaries of reasonable 
statement on the committees on which they have sat— 
all these conventions envelop their speaking. If they say 
violent things, it is with an effort. Their speeches 
represent, not the direct impressions of life, but those 
impressions as sifted by experience and the treatment 
of affairs. 

Now, Mr. Larkin’s speech at Manchester has 
nothing in common with all this. It observes no 
standards of form or rhythm, or balanced and deliberate 
expression. What is it? It is not declamation. It is not 
persuasion. It is not argument. It is not analysis. And 
yet to many men and women of imagination it is 
more interesting and more moving than any of the culti- 
vated orations that are to be heard to-day. It is simply 
the way in which a man who has lived in poverty and 
among very poor people talks of life as he sees it. He 
has passed through no mill or school. His mind is not 
linked with any tradition or conventional form. The 
recognized controversies are not in his blood. The feuds 
of Orangeman and Hibernian have never touched his 
imagination. Most men who speak start from some great 
plan or principle or prejudice connected with this or 
that organization—Home Rule, the Church, the Land 
system ; their party with its past and its future ; or perhaps 
the great history of England and the dignity of the 
House of Commons and the wrongs of the Irish race. 
This speech starts and ends with the actual lives of men 
and women. It is a simple speech, the thoughts and 
the memories and the sorrows and the personality of a 
man tumbling out of his mind as he stands before his 
comrades, tumbling out at random and with none of the 
discipline or order of a trained speaker. And yet what 
superb effects! He is speaking on the treatment of the 
women combatants in Dublin. ‘“ A girl was taken up for 
intimidation, and what was the intimidation? She said 
to another girl, ‘ You should not go in there and take my 
place.’ There were four policemen stood there. They 
said that she had said, ‘ This is a blackleg girl.’ She 
was arrested and taken before a magistrate. She 
declared that there were some witnesses that could be 
brought to prove that what she said was true, and she 
was remanded for a week. And where did they send 
her to? (A Voice; ‘‘ To Hyde Park.’’) Ah, you know 
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what Hyde Park is. It is an industrial home for fallen 
women. And they put this girl in there at the very 
change of her life, at that age when the imagination of 
a woman is at the very highest apex, when everything 
beautiful looks beautiful. They put her there amongst 
these poor creatures. (‘‘Shame!”’ and a voice: ‘‘ Get 
her out.’’) You can get her out—the voice of the women 
—the women—can get her out. (Cheers.) There has 
been no voice raised in Ireland about her losing her. faith. 
But, thank God, she is one of those whose faith and 
whose virtues cannot be lost.’’ 

Why is it, said Fielding, a century and a-half ago, 
that the misery of the poor troubles the rich so little? 
The answer he gave is not yet untrue—“ They starve, or 
freeze, or rot among themselves ; but they beg, or steal, 
or rob among their betters.’’ All the triumphs of 
democracy and progress have left this world outside the 
imagination of Parliament. Take Mr. Larkin’s descrip- 
tion of the children sent over to England. 


“ Some of them never saw a bath in their lives, and 
when they got into the bath they stayed in for four 
hours, and the people could not get them out. There 
they were, trying to swim in a bath six feet long; and 
when they got fed, it was not one bone they wanted, but 
four bones all at once. And when they went into a new, 
beautiful room, beautifully furnished, and with a floor 
beautifully polished, what did they do? They started 
making a slide with their bare feet. A mother was 
brought over, to try to induce her children to go back 
to Ireland. They were being taken to chapel and to 
confession, and they wanted to take them out of the 
atmosphere where they were living happy lives. The 
mother came, and who came on the boat? Guardians 
of the Poor of Dublin! Who were they? One is a man 
who was never in a trade union in his life, one of those 
kind creatures who always hang round what the 
employer calls the reserve army of labor—the next thing 
to a blackleg. What does he do now? . .. . He 
went down to Wallasey—this pillar of the Church—to 
take the child away. But the kid would not go, and 
the mother said, ‘I will stop.’ When she had stopped 
a week, she went back and brought three more”! 


What does Parliament hear of this world from which 
Mr. Larkin comes? What, in point of fact, has 
that world gained from all the vast expenditure of the 
last few years to compensate for the cost in living? Who 
are its ambassadors? Bishop Gore, who is rapidly becom- 
ing the chief tribune of the poor, has remarked, very 
justly, that if it had not been for Mr. Larkin, the 
world would never have heard of the uncivilized life of 
Dublin. It took something like an earthquake to warn 
the Irish Government of the state of housing in Dublin. 
Take merely the fate of the people who are now in prison. 
The first Peterloo caused more noise and indignation in 
the old England than the conduct of the police in Dublin 
in this civil war has caused in an England that sends 
forty Labor Members to Parliament and a Liberal 
Government to office. Lord Fitzwilliam denounced the 
Lancashire magistrates at the cost of his Lord- 
Lieutenancy. But how many people in England have 
been told all the facts about the men and women who 
are in Mountjoy to-day? What reason is there for 
thinking that their punishment is any juster than Mr. 
Larkin’s was? How were they tried? With what juries? 
On what evidence? Were they not convicted on the 
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evidence of the police? And why has there 


been no inquiry into the doings of this police? 
Everybody knows that their conduct on that famous 
Sunday has been an outrage, and yet even that incident 
has not been investigated. Who has given a thought to 
the families of the dead? It is a fatal blot on our 
Parliamentary system that the grievances of these great 
masses of unorganized or ill-organized poor can only 
be put before the world by men outside that system— 
the Russells and the Larkins, the poets and the 
agitators. 

It is not very different in the English towns. 
The great unions their representatives in 
Parliament, but who speaks there for the carters and 
the dockers? From time time they strike— 
and sometimes, as it happened two years ago, victory, 
sudden and surprising, sweeps port after port. Some- 
times they are beaten ; there is a riot, heads are broken, 
the upper classes organize a civilian force of police. The 
strike ends. The men go back to their homes, even the 
women can no longer resist, and all is over. Who, in 
the interval, talks of them, or tries to provide them 
with any of the amenities of life? How much does 
Parliament hear of them, ‘‘ except when they disturb 
its peace”? “They beg, or steal, or rob among their 
betters ; they starve, or freeze, or rot among themselves.’’ 


have 


to 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Specutation, hanging on this or that phrase or hint 
of party leadership, now inclines a little against an Irish 
settlement. The Tories, say the gossips, have now 
virtually ‘‘ opted ’’ for a victory at the polls, deciding to 
take Reading, and still more Linlithgow, as their 
barometer, and to ignore thesignal from Keighley. They 
move with the more confidence as they have probably 
settled a paper programme on Tariff Reform. They 
would have liked to drop it altogether; but here the 
paymasters have obviously had their way against a silent 
reversion to Free Trade. Deciding that some such line 
as Mr. Law’s at Norwich is good enough for a moderate 
Tory victory, their view almost inevitably carries with it 
a resolve to break with the idea of compromise on Home 
Rule, rather than to work for a split between Liberalism 
and Nationalism. The risk to social order they seem 
prepared to take, and even of whispering mutiny to 
British officers (through the mouth of an ex-Secretary 
for War), as if Mr. Larkin had not been heard of, and 
such a person as an Irish Catholic soldier did not exist. 


THERE is no doubt a body of Liberals who would 
like the Government to take in hand the agricultural 
question, or as much of it as can possibly be touched 
before the General Election, next session. They would 
not only pass a Cottage Building Act, but they would 
proclaim agriculture a sweated industry, and bring to 
bear on it the machinery and organization of the Trade 
Boards Act. There is much to be said for the latter as 
for the former course. The objection to it is that I 
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fancy the Cabinet contemplate something more than the 
shilling or so rise that might be squeezed out by bargain- 
ing with the farmers in the backward ‘‘ pockets ’’ of the 
rural districts. They contemplate a real statutory 
minimum wage, based on the sum needed to keep a man 
with a moderate family at a decent level of subsistence, 
say, the 2ls. 6d. that Lady Wimborne is trying to 
set up on her Dorset estates. Such a plan would, of 
course, dwarf anything that the Boards would be able 
to accomplish. Still, there seems no good reason why 
an advance should not be made next Session, if the 
machinery be not too elaborate. 


I sEE it suggested that the Conservative delegates 
at Norwich came back with a definite impression of Lord 
Robert Cecil as the coming Tory leader. His seriousness, 
persuasiveness, skill and precision of argument, and a 
certain Gladstonian loftiness of bearing and fervor of 
spirit, marked him out from the other speakers, and 
seemed to prophesy a career of unusual eminence. I 
think the popular verdict was a wise one. Toryism 
wants authority, and Lord Robert bears its stamp and 
seal more evidently than his brilliant brother. It wants 
also a broader outlook on life than the Cecils usually 
boast, and, on the whole, Lord Robert possesses the fairest 
mind in that powerful clan. But if it finally chooses 
Lord Robert, it chooses an aristocrat and a real, if a 
fairly flexible Conservative, not a Tory democrat; a 
Free Trader, not a Protectionist; an honest, solid, and 
powerful mind, rather than a quickly responsive and 
adaptable one. 


I nave heard that when the last Home Rule Bill 
seemed to be making unexpected headway in Parliament 
and in the country, a famous Unionist statesman, en- 
countering some of his friends in the Lobby, announced 
to them in tragic yet firm accents—‘‘ There is no help 
for it; we must let religion loose.’”’ To-day the 
emergency is even more pressing, and, apparently, it is 
to be met by the same means. Religion (so-called) is 
being uncaged in all parts of the country—not at the 
by-elections alone, as has been supposed, but in the most 
out-of-the-way corners imaginable—with the result that 
rural credulity is now enjoying a feast of Romish horrors 
unmatched since the days of Titus Oates. Presumably 
some echo of this furtive crusade must have reached the 
ears of the Duke of Norfolk, whose protest the other 
day against current slanders on his faith simply follows 
in the line of the earlier expostulations of Sir Mark 
Sykes, Mr. Grattan Doyle, and Lord E. Talbot (Chief 
Whip of the Opposition and the Duke’s brother). I am 
told that while in the English constituencies no per- 
ceptible harm is being done by this discreditable 


“campaign, its influence was clearly to be traced in the 


Linlithgowshire election. Women as well as men are 
at work on it, and as some hundreds of those missionaries 
have been sent over, the cost to Ulster’s ‘‘ Provisional 


Government ’’ must be considerable. 


I saw Kiamil Pasha in the days when his hands 
were used to prop the falling power of his old enemy, 
Abdul Hamid, and it was curious enough to those who 
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knew their relationship to see his and Abdul’s wicked 
painted face in the carriage together—between a hedge 
of bedizened courtiers, eunuchs, and picked soldiery— 
at (I think) the Sultan’slast Selamlik. Kiamil was Grand 
Vizier, but the Committee of Union and Progress were 
the real governors of the country, and we were very 
unwise then, and afterwards, to put our money on this 
clever and experienced but powerless old man. Our 
Embassy, slack and easy-going, relied wholly on him, 
and seemed to know or ¢are little what the Committee 
were thinking and doing; while Germany, whose plans 
Abdul’s fall had completely overthrown, wasdiligently re- 
knitting her lost hold on the Turkish State. Kiamil 
was no doubt personally honest, though his family was 
not so well regarded. He was partly Jewish in blood, 
but he had very much the manner and appearance of 
the old Turk. I recall him at the Porte, his withered 
face lighted up by bright, youthful eyes, listening and 
fingering his beads, and then making one very sensa- 
tional remark in the tone in which one says “‘ Good 
afternoon.’’ His seeming reign was soon over ; for he was 
always more of a hostage for the Young Turks than their 
representative. 


OnE by one the heroes of the South African War 
and its diplomacy pass away. Abraham Fischer, one 
of the many men who were Moderates before the war— 
both in the days of Brand and Steyn—became greatly 
embittered during its passage and afterwards, and re- 
turned naturally to the business of statesmanship when 
self-government came. He was a sturdy, able little 
man, a moderate English Liberal in his ideas—very 
certain that all would come right in the end in South 
Africa, but resolved that the Dutch should have their 
share of government. An excellent lawyer, with a great 
practice in Bloemfontein, and a fine farm on the veldt, he 
had a serious and, to us, a dishonoring grievance during 
the war. This was the loss of nearly all his household 
silver, of which he had a great store, largely made up 
of gifts made to him from Europe and South Africa to 
celebrate his silver wedding. When Lord Roberts 
entered Bloemfontein, it was ‘‘ loaned’’ for the use of 
the staff and other notabilities, military and civil. 
Commandeered, however, would have been a better word, 
for among hundreds of articles, only about half-a-dozen 
remained. The rest had disappeared on the illimit- 
able veldt. It was not a pretty story. Mr. Fischer 
sought the silver far and near, and took his case to the 
Colonial Office. A few things came back in the end; 
but the collection was ruined. 


Here are some notes from an English worker with 
one of the relief funds in the Near East. 


Bulgarian Protestants. The State Orthodox Church is 
in a very low condition, commands little respect ; but 
I am surprised that there is not more prejudice against 
Protestants, for they proselytize very directly. But 
there is, apparently, complete religious toleration in 
Bulgaria, as there is in no other Balkan State, I believe. 
I am being very cautious ; still I am coming to believe 
that the Bulgarians are, what they claim to be, much 
more civilized than any other Balkan race. I visited in 
Sofia the captured Turkish officers and soldiers; and 





they have, on their own showing, been treated with 
great humanity. In talking with these educated 
Protestant Bulgarians, I feel that I am dealing with 
equa!s in character and culture, as I cannot say I felt 
with Armenians and Turks. Socialism is a strong force 
in the towns here, and that is in itself a sign of con- 
siderable progress in toleration and intelligence. I 
have not, however, heard yet of a woman suffrage move- 
ment.” 


Ir seems to be worth noting, by the way, that 
Linlithgowshire did, after all, elect the Liberal 
candidate, and by a majority of something over five 
hundred. At Manchester this week Mr. F. E. Smith 
put this puzzling question to his audience: ‘‘ Why did 
the Government lose Reading and Linlithgow?’’ and, 
naturally enough, the poser proved too much for the 
meeting. I suppose, however, that the pretence that 
Linlithgow was “‘ lost’’ will continue till Bailie Pratt 
astonishes its authors by duly turning up at Westminster 
to take his seat. 


Now that Mr. Larkin has been forced into the 
front, I am scarcely surprised to hear that some of 
his friends are talking of putting him up as a candidate 
for Parliament. To which of the existing groups a 
fighter of his Ishmaelitish tendencies could be attached 
it is hard to conceive, but the notion appears to be 
that if he comes in at all it will be for some Irish 
industrial constituency, and on a platform which would 
include Home Rule and the whole Labor programme, 
though it might not enlist the official Labor or the 


Nationalist Party. 
A WavyFARER. 





Wife and Letters. 


THE BALKAN BANDIT. 


Ir anyone were to inquire what there is in the 
modern literature of the Balkans which is native, 
original, and at once sufficiently unique and sufficiently 
powerful to deserve translation, the answer would 
scarcely vary, whether it came from a Greek or a Slav. 
The great experience of all the Christian races has been 
their struggle against the Turks, and it is in the tales, 
and above all, the ballads, which tell of this struggle, 
that they have proved their genius and made their gift to 
the world’s storehouse. We were once at the making of 
a Balkan ballad. The experience began one sunny after- 
noon of May, ten years ago, in a village not far from 
Monastir. It was a poor, straggling, unkempt hamlet, 
which lay by the road-side in the midst of a broad and 
fertile plain. Christian villages in Macedonia are 
always apt to be poor when they stand amid deep acres. 
They are only the homes of the serfs and villeins of the 
conquering race. The rich Christian villages are to be 
found in the sunless clefts of the mountains, on soil 


| so thin and stony that no conqueror has troubled to 
; annex it. 
“I have met some very fine men among the | 


Half the village wasstill smoking from the morning’s 
conflagration, and on the road we had met the rear-guard 
of a Turkish battalion, straggling in open order back to 
town, and bearing its pillage with it. In the churchyard 
the peasants were digging a deep grave, and presently the 
dead would be shovelled into it without prayer or song, 
for the priest of the village lay, stricken with the aphasia 
of terror, in the doorway of an open granary. The corpses 
of a little band of men were laid in their last soldierly file 
upon the grass. Some of them were only charred 
mummies, dragged from the cinders and the flames. But 
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the leader’s countenance had suffered no defacement. It 
looked up at the open sky, beautiful and untroubled in 
its pallor. The fine features, in their framework of black, 
curling hair and beard, told of youth and vigor and refine- 
ment, a blend of intelligence and physical pride. It was 
easy to believe what we heard of the dead man. He had 
been a teacher in the Bulgarian College of Monastir, a 
leader among the townsmen, a hero among the boys. He 
had worked to organize the spirit of revolt, and some 
months before he had said farewell to his books and gym- 
nasium and chemical apparatus, and slipped out to the 
hills with his rifle, to lead an outlaw band. His first fight 
had been his last. The Turks had caught him in a farm- 
house. He had defended it for an afternoon and a night, 
until at last the besiegers had burned his poor fortress 
over his head. The Turks told us how he had died. He 
and his men came out at the last into the open courtyard, 
sang a revolutionary song, and danced a traditional 
measure to the light of the flames. One by one, they fell 
to the rifles which pierced the loopholes of the wall. 
There, we thought, was the end. Six months later, 
travelling again through the same region after a general 
peasant rising, a certain tune began to arrest the ears, 
until at last it became the very motto of the countryside, 
its utterance, its breath. In its minor key it began with 
a lament, and ended with a defiance. Boys whistled it as 
the Turkish cannon lumbered down the streets, or sang 
it with a shrill devilment as they passed a sentry in his 
box. Young men sang it to their beasts on lonely roads. 
At last we heard it at leisure, by a Bulgarian fireside, and 
deciphered its words. It was a ballad of the fight at 
Mogila, a hero-song to the dead leader who had been 
buried without chant or prayer, an appeal to all the youth 
of Macedonia to imitate his courage and devotion. The 
huddled grave was not the end. 

These aimless fights, this squandering of youth and 
courage, these lives of a hunted beast, these deaths of a 
wild creature at bay, were never the pure waste that they 


seemed to the civilized onlooker. They were the. 


examples needed to rouse a degraded race to manhood. 
That work was so thoroughly done for most of the Balkan 
peoples before our own generation, that it is difficult 
to realize the gigantic task which the pioneers accom- 
plished. As far back as most of us can remember, the 
Macedonians, and even the wretched Armenians, have 
been ripe for revolt, and average opinion is apt to think 
meanly of the Albanians because it is only in recent 
years that they have struggled into national conscious- 
ness. A book which has just appeared in an admirably 
executed English translation (‘‘ Zachary Stoyanoff, an 
Autobiography.”’ Translated by M. W. Potter. 
Arnold.) gives for the first time an adequate picture of 
the early phases of this process in Bulgaria. Mr. Glad- 
stone made the ‘‘ Bulgarian Atrocities ’’ memorable, but 
it was no part of his case to enlarge on the insurgent 
movement which preceded the atrocities. To do the 
Turk justice, he rarely strikes without some provocation. 
On the whole, the insurgent movement, futile, ill- 
organized, and premature as it was, holds a place in 
Bulgarian history even more important than the awful 
reprisals which followed it. It was the proof that the 
Bulgarian nation was alive, and without it the Russian 
war of liberation would have come too soon. Stoyanoff 
was a man well-known in later life as one of the makers 
of the new Bulgaria. He was Stambuloff’s pen, and 
edited the only newspaper which that too ruthless 
architect of a kingdom was never tempted to suppress. 
His autobiography is a substantial fragment, left in 
tantalizing incompleteness, which tells vividly and well, 
but, above all, truthfully, the history of the early in- 
surgent organization in Bulgaria. To a reader who 
comes to it with fresh memories of Macedonia, it seems 
curiously familiar. There is the same underground 
plotting, the same stealthy organization, the same gallant 
but futile fighting, the same dreams of early success, the 
same infatuated confidence in the humanity of Europe. 
Nor has a generation altered much in the characters of 
the insurgent leaders. We found ourselves unconsciously 
giving modern Macedonian names to several of the 
cleverly sketched portraits in this autobiography. They 
range throvch well-defined gradations from the old- 





fashioned Balkan brigand, who was naturally a high- 
wayman, accidentally a rebel, and by fashion at last a 
patriot, up to the pure idealist who keeps his reputation 
for chivalry unsullied amid the sordid cruelties of these 
struggles, and ends his days on the gallows, defying the 
Turks and disdaining to deny or minimize his acts of 
rebellion. Between these two extremes are the men with 
whom patriotism comes first and robbery second, the 
butchers who care more for vengeance than for fighting, 
the magnetic orators, the subtle plotters, and finally the 
average type, like Stoyanoff himself, who can be brave 
at need, ruthless under orders, stolid under torture, 
ready to cringe and flatter and lie if life can be saved 
in that way, but equally ready to risk fortune and exist- 
ence in the cause of liberty. Stoyanoff was clearly by 
no means a man of revolutionary or idealist tempera- 
ment. A person of steady pedestrian common sense, he 
was ready to rebel when nothing else would serve, and 
equally ready to surrender when rebellion had failed, 
but always with a stubborn resolve to “live to fight 
another day.’’ Such men are the main army of every 
successful revolution, and the idealist pioneers have failed 
until they can mass them in the ranks. 

Stoyanoff’s tales of plotting and preaching, fighting 
and flight, make a capital record of adventure. His nar- 
rative of his long and various experience of Turkish gaols 
is at least as interesting. His chief merit is his unflinch- 
ing veracity. He hides neither his own follies nor his 
own meannesses. He tells us, almost without comment 
or shame, of the excesses perpetrated by the insurgents. 
He is at his best in analyzing the psychology of the 
Turks. A Turk is brutal when he meets with sullen 
defiance, or with guile and deceit. He behaves like a 
magnanimous gentleman when his pride is flattered or his 
chivalry appealed to. Amuse him, entertain him, play 
on his vanity, evoke his own ideal of himself as the big- 
souled conqueror, and he will show himself the good- 
natured giant, the open-handed soldier, the generous 
over-man. Resist him, defy him, trick him, or, worst 
of all, baffle him by a moody silence, and he becomes a 
maddened savage who will torture and kill. All this is 
interesting, but to our mind, the really arresting thing in 
the book is the evidence it gives of the degradation in 
which the Bulgarian race was still sunk in the early 
‘seventies. The modern Macedonian peasant can usually 
read and write, he has often travelled, and has acquired 
a shrewd if sketchy notion of the resources of civiliza- 
tion. The peasants of forty years ago were barely emerg- 
ing from a bestial ignorance in which the exuberant and 
whimsical superstitions were the only ideal element. 
Stoyanoff, who began life as an illiterate shepherd boy, 
gives an inventory of their mental furniture. Their world 
was peopled with saints and hobgoblins, and it was 
evidently no uncommon thing, when you had killed a 
wild boar, to discover from a ring on his leg, or a bit of 
cotton-wool in his ears, that he was in fact a recently 
deceased Turk. These men had apparently no idea of 
resenting oppression, and if a Turk beat them, they took 
their misfortune as the punishment of Heaven for some 
ritual neglected, or some fast infringed. 

The early apostles of revolt were received 
in this world very much as were the early 
revolutionaries in Russian villages. Their talk 
of rebellion was something merely dangerous, shock- 
ing, and unwelcome. Some of the early bands were 
delivered to the Turks by the Bulgarian villagers them- 
selves, who seem to have carried out their treason, not 
from selfish cowardice, but with all the enthusiasm 
of outraged morality. Wealthy Bulgarians sat on 
Turkish councils, and behaved with an exaggerated 
loyalty when a Bulgarian rebel came before them. The 
common criminals in the gaols regarded the “ politicals ’’ 
as outcasts, utterly beneath them. To one who has 
known Macedonia in time of insurrection, all this seems 
nearly incredible. There the traitor was the almost incon- 
ceivable exception, and when a band was betrayed, it was 
almost always by a member of another race. But the 
Bulgarian pioneers did their work quickly. In the town 
of Rustchuk, a gallant old lady, who was the soul of the 
early movement, gave all her sons to the revolt. When 
the first of them fell, her neighbors shunned her as a 
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woman who had brought disgrace to the town, and his 
body went to the grave unhonored. When the second 
and the third were hanged together, only two years later, 
all the women of the place joined the mother in openly 
following their bodies to a tomb of honor, and this under 
the eyes of Turkish soldiers and police. In those two 
years Bulgaria was made, and a people had passed 
morally from slavery to freedom. He who struggles is 
already emancipated. It is the will to be free which 
makes a nation. The work of the Bulgarian insurgents 
was to make this will. Half-civilized, half-educated, 
dimly struggling out of a brutish degradation to the 
stature of manhood, their record is stained with un- 
numbered crimes. But when the balance is poised, this 
service will save their names. They broke chains which 
had become an ornament of respectability, created faith 
where none had dared to hope, and made a nation by 
defying prudence and challenging probability. 





MARINETTI. 


“ Yes, he’s a fine fellow, there’s no doubt,’’ said the 
Critic. ‘He has vitality, and I suppose vitality is the 
one thing that counts. I’ve never seen such energy, 
such abandonment to the thing in hand, such forgetful- 
ness of self. He would have gone on talking and reciting 
all night, and every sentence was like the firing of a 
machine gun.”’ 

“He is the sun,” cried the Disciple, “he is the 
South, he is the brilliance of day penetrating our 
twilight regions of Romanticism, of pessimism, of half- 
hearted passion, half-hearted despair, timid hesitations, 
philosophic doubts, tender sentiments, literary fastidious- 
ness, armchair meditations! At his rising the bats and 
owls of tradition, of accepted veneration, of criticism and 
‘good form,’ are scattered in flight and seek refuge 
again among the mouldering ruins of obsolete castles and 
the towers of patched-up cathedrals, always encumbered 
with scaffolding to keep them upright.” 

‘*Go on, please,’’ said the Critic; ‘‘ I seem to hear 
that amazing voice again, that rush of words which this 
week made the Poetry Shop and the restaurant in 
Rupert Street and the Doré Gallery (queer conjuncture !) 
re-echo like a battlefield.” 

“A battlefield! Yes, we are on the very field of 
battle!” said the Disciple. “The first two articles of 
the Master’s Manifesto of Futurism are a declaration 
of war: ‘ We sing the love of danger,’ he wrote, ‘the 
habitual exercise of energy and rashness. The essential 
elements of our poetry shall be courage, audacity, and 
revolt.’ True art is heroism ; it is nothing but heroism ; 
it is the only heroism. Art lives in bivouac. It never 
ceases from mental fight. No comfort, no civilian fire- 
side life for us! No peace, or rest, or hospital! The 
enemy is vast. He is gigantic, overwhelming. He is 
the Age itseli—our Age of weakness, of sentimentality, 
of softness and luxury, of toy women (‘la Femme 
bibelot,’ I believe, is the phrase I want), of effeminate 
excess, of the worship of precedent, of research, of rules, 
of chilly intelligence. To quote the last line of our 
Manifesto, as I quoted the first, ‘ Erect on the topmost 
pinnacle of the world, once again we fling our defiance 
to the stars!’ ” 

“A wide challenge!” said the Critic; “and yet I 
remember some lines which said :— 

* Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 

strong.’ 

By what he called Duty, I suppose, the poet implied a 
certain kind of rule, a limit, natural law, or whatever 
name you choose. But let us leave the stars and the age 
alone for a bit, and stick to poetry; that was the 
Master’s main subject this week. I suppose the rules of 
poetry are only the result of experience—the experience 
of thousands of poets all trying to say things in the most 
beautiful way? ”’ 

“TI daresay they were all very well in their time,”’ 
replied the Disciple, “ but we have long outgrown them. 


They are the old leather bottles; we are the new wine. } 





We have burst them, exploded them, rent them asunder. 
No trammels for us! If we write in verse at all, it shall 
be free verse now. Ah! you heard the Master recite his 
Ode to the Automobile? Was it not superb? What 
speed, what noise, what a whirling scene! 


‘ Montagnes aux frais manteaux d’azur, 
Beaux fleuves, respirant au clair de lune! 
Plaines ténébreuses! Je vous dépasse au grand galop 
de ce monstre affolé . . . Etoiles, mes Etoiles, 
entendez-vous ses pas, le fragas des abois 
et ses poumons d’airain croutant interminablement ? 
J’accepte la gazeure ... avec Vous, mes Etoiles!... 


Plus vite! ... encore plus vite! ... et sans repit, et sans 
repos! ... 

Lachez les freins! . . Vous ne pouvez? .. . Brisez-lee 
done! . . 


Que le pouls du moteur centuple ses élans!’”’ 


“ Yes,’’ said the Critic, “it was great rhetoric. We 
will pass your free verse, but it isn’t new. To match 
your Automobile I will take Walt Whitman’s ‘ Song of 
the Open Road,’ which begins, you remember :— 

‘ Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me, leading wherever I choose, 

Henceforth.I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need 

nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms ; 

Strong and content, I travel the open road.’ 

That may have become a little cheap in thought now. 
It sounds like the hymn of an amateur or garden-suburb 
tramp. But in feeling and form isn’t it almost Futurist? 
Isn’t it about as good as your ‘ Automobile’? And many 
have imitated Walt Whitman (one man of extraordinary 
gifts among them), and yet the free verse never quite 
succeeds. Perhaps it’s too easy, don’t you think? 
Perhaps you can’t get beauty without wrestling with 
some sort of rule.” 

“On the contrary,” answered the Disciple, “it is 
exactly the traditional rule that makes the wrestling 
easy. Nothing is easier than obedience. The laziest man 
is always the man who obeys. Rules encourage laziness. 
Give any fool five words for tagging rhymes, and in 
ten minutes he will turn you out quite a decent sonnet, 
all complete, with fourteen lines and everything correct, 
like a top-hat in a band-box. I’ve seen it done by a 
score of people at a silly evening party. These cursed 
rules spawn the monotonous verses that make people sick 
of poetry. We are out to break down monotony. We'll 
have no more of it. 

“Oh, yes, the great poets were all very well in their 
time. We know all that. Homer had his value, Dante 
had his value; I suppose even Shakespeare and Milton 
had a value for those whom they first astonished. But 
the value of old poets, like the wine of life, keeps oozing, 
drop by drop. The charm of novelty has left them. No 
more can they give us the tremulous frisson of surprise. 
We know them all. We are tired to death of their rules, 
their metres, and their imitators. We will stick them 
safe in libraries, as we stick the Old Masters in picture- 
galleries. Just once a year, perhaps, we'll take a look 
at them, to see how far we have left them behind. But, 
for the rest, we will follow the Master’s necessar 
regulation, ‘to spit every day on the Altar of Art.’ ” 

“Tt sounds a little insolent, perhaps,” said the 
Critic, “ but when I was a child I used to hear talk of 
the Futurist Music or Music of the Future, and the 
Wagnerians used to spit at Mendelssohn and others in 
much the same way. And‘now, I suppose, to Scriabine’s 
disciples, Wagner is about as passé as Mendelssohn 
himself.” 

“That’s the beauty of all Futurism,” cried the 
Disciple, eagerly. “It never stops. It is always rushing 
forward, like an aeroplane, like the sightless couriers of 
the air. In a year or two, we shall be the Masters, and 
our present works will be called Masterpieces. And 
again in a year or two more our Masterpieces will be 
stowed in museums and galleries, which no human soul 
will enter unless he wants to rot, to putrefy, to dwell 
in the charnel of the past.” 

“Futurism, then, seems to imply that the newest 
is always best,” observed the Critic; “that the dernier 
ert is always true. I’m not so sure.” 
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“Tt’s true in this case, anyhow,” said the Disciple. 
“The aim of poetry, the aim of all art is to express 
actual life at its highest. Think of our actual life! In 
the last fifty years life has passed through a revolution 
compared with which the French Revolution was a scratch 
on the surface. Every year, every day, increases the 
velocity of the upheaval. Think of speed alone—the 
railway, the motor, the aeroplane! Think of the 
rapidity of change—the peasant transferred in an hour 
from his lethargic valley to the tearing capital; the 
tourist transferred in a day from his stuffy home-life to 
the mountain hotel! Think of the financier’s life, the 
yelhow journalist’s, the engine-driver’s, the miner’s, the 
politician’s, the suffragette’s! All this we have to ex- 
press—the speed, the simultaneousness, the complexity, 
the brilliance, the smells, the flashing, the peril, and 
the noise. 

“Oh, we have so much of importance to say! _ And 
do you suppose we can cram it into those weary old 
forms? We have abandoned even free verse now. We 
have abolished syntax, moods, and tenses; we have 
abolished adjectives and adverbs; we have abolished 
punctuation, and still we can’t go quick enough. 
Nothing is too great for our expression, nothing too 
small. You remember the Master’s grand recitation of 
his poem describing a train of Turkish wounded stopped 
by Bulgarian guns. You remember the mingled anguish 
and hope as the train started ; the rude jolts and shocks, 
and yet the hope, the passing landscape, the thought 
of reaching Stamboul ; and then the air full of the shriek 
and boom of bullets and shells; the rattle of the machine- 
guns, the shouting of the captains; and all the time 
you felt the deadly microbes crawling in the suppurating 
wounds, devouring the flesh, undermining the thin walls 
of the entrails—the infinitely little at work in the midst 
of gigantic turmoil.” 


“ Yes,’’ said the Critic, ‘‘ it was a great perform- | 


ance. It was the art of a supreme actor. Perhaps your 
Master will restore to poetry the ancient function of the 
voice, which printing has so long excluded, as though 
the eye could judge of sounds. But, indeed, when I 
listened to him, I seemed like Moses coming from Egypt’s 
land of tombs and solemn pyramids, from monuments of 
intellectual chill, and from crocodiles sanctified by 
stupidity and custom. And I seemed to be gazing from 
Pisgah upon a land of promise. You remember what 
one of our antiquated poets said last century :— 
‘ Over the ball of it, 
Peering and prying, 
How I see all of it, 
Life there, outlying ! 


‘Honey, yet gall of it! 
There’s the life lying, 

And I see all of it, 
Only, I’m dying.’ ” 

“‘ That’s not so badfora mummy,”’’ said the Disciple. 
“* But it is a great and perilous life over which we are 
looking now—a land of promise, strange, splendid, 
vibrating with noise, exhaling savage odors, illuminated 
with colors more brilliant than the rainbow—‘ des 
rouououges qui criient, des verts, striidents, des 
jaunes explosives!’ I see a world of strife and tempest 
and struggling crowds—a world of revolt and rebellion, 
smitten by the acute angles and crimson lines of rage. 
And in it move magnificent and adventurous men, 
tempestuous and proud, side by side with women bold, 
virile, gigantic, devoid of shame, giving the breast to 
superb and violent infants, turbulent as Titans of the 
earthquake.”’ 

“It is a queer time for parents that you foresee,”’ 
said the Critic with a sigh ; ‘‘ Do you remember another 
of our obsolete poets who, writing of ‘The New Age,’ 
once cried :— 

‘ See, on their glowing cheeks 
Heavenly the flush ! 
Ah, so the silence was! 
So was the hush!’ 
But no matter for that. We who still carry about with 
us some shadow of the Egyptian darkness, can but cry 
to youth as it flashes past, ‘De l’audace, de |’audace, 





toujours de l’audace!’ Which one may translate: ‘ Be 
bold, be bold, there’s not the smallest fear of an English 
artist or poet being too bold.’ ”’ 





THE BLIND SPOT. 


Tue modern novelist is fond of pressing the latest results 
of science into his service, and sometimes gives evidence 
of not having quite mastered the principles on which 
they are based. An amusing case in point was lately 
furnished by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle—and this is 
specially worth notice, because it shows that even a 
scientific training does not always act as a safeguard 
against “howlers.” In his latest novel, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes—to whom all tired people owe so much 
gratitude that he can afford to have an occasional slip 
pointed out—hit on the ingenious idea of a “ poison 
belt ” in the ether which pervades all space. Whilst the 
earth was passing through this region, all its inhabitants 
were thrown into a state of lethargy by the effects of the 
poisonous ether. But the hero and his friends succeed 
in keeping themselves free from those effects by barricad- 
ing themselves in a hermetically sealed room, with 
cylinders of oxygen to breathe. Probably not one reader 
in a thousand ever questioned the efficiency of this device. 
That just shows how glibly we all talk about the ultimate 
concepts of physical science without really knowing what 
they postulate. The most essential fact about the ether 
is that it pervades all space, and slips through the inter- 
stices of what we call matter just as readily as through 
so-called empty space. It is often called specifically the 
“ luminiferous’’ ether, because its existence was first 
suggested as the medium through which the waves of 
light were propagated. Since light passes easily through 
glass, it is pretty clear that the stuffed-up window at 
which Professor Challenger and his companions sat to 
watch the dying throes of the world could not have pre- 
sented any barrier to the entrance of the poisonous ether ! 
If it had been the more familiar and tangible kind of 
ether, indeed, which is used by anzsthetists—is it pos- 
sible that a medical man is peculiarly liable to confuse 
the two things? 

Of course, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle knows what the 
ether is as well as most educated people. He may say, 
with Stevenson, that he wanted it so for his tale; or he 
may acknowledge that the famous “ blind spot” of the 
mind’s eye wasto blame. That blind spot—which makes 
one forget in writing what one knows perfectly well at 
other times—has a good deal to answer for in fiction. 
It has led, for instance, to a great deal of what Scots 
lawyers call “vicious intramission” with the celestial 
bodies. In one of Stevenson’s most beautiful night- 
pieces—“ Prince Otto,” Book II., Chapter 9—the mid- 
night sky is described with the addition of “a shaving 
of new moon,” which had lately arisen. But everybody 
who has lived in the country knows, without any pro- 
fessions to astronomy, that the new moon is visible just 
after sunset, and sets not long after the sun. It is stated 
that Dickens tells of the new moon appearing in the east 
in the early evening—though we have not the reference— 
and Sir Walter Besant, in “ Children of Gibeon,” allows 
it to rise at two o’clock in the morning—the active 
hunter after plagiarisms might suggest that he had bor- 
rowed this singular phenomenon from “ Prince Otto,’’ 
since it certainly could not be seen anywhere else. But 
it was the blind spot that was at fault—the same that 
made Stevenson, in the first edition of “‘The Master of 
Ballantrae,’’ describe Mrs. Henry as thrusting a bloody 
sword up to the hilt in the ground to cleanse it—a some- 
what athletic feat, as the earth was held in the grip of a 
hard frost at the time. 

Novelists and poets are generally supposed to be 
keen observers, and to base their descriptions of scenery 
on what they have seen—thus serving as eyes for the 
less observant or less fortunately situated portion of 
humanity. But sometimes their observation is sadly to 
seek when they deal with the phenomena of the heavens. 
One would think that everybody had noticed that the 


Evening Star never visibly rises, but only sets. In other 
on - 
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words, Venus, when she plays her part as Hesperus, the 
star of the evening, does not rise over the eastern horizon, 
but comes into view in the western sky about sunset, 
and follows the sun down under the earth. It is only 
when—as at present—she is the Morning Star that early 
getters-up can see her rise in the east before the sun. 
Yet so close an observer of Nature as Tolstoy went wrong 
over this matter. When Levine went snipe-shooting, 
in chapter 15 of ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’’ we read as follows 
(Mrs. Garnett’s translation):—‘‘ Venus, bright and 
silvery, shone with her soft light, low down in the west, 
behind the birch-trees. Levine resolved to stay a 
little longer, till Venus, which he saw below a branch 
of birch, should be above it. Venus had risen 
above the branch.’’ Here is the blind spot again; for 
Tolstoy must have watched Venus setting many a time 
and oft. What is still more remarkable is that Catullus 
seems to have made the same blunder in one of his most 
exquisite poems. For the lovely Epithalamium, which 
is sung by alternate choruses of young men and maidens, 
begins thus :— 

“ Vesper adest: juvenes, consurgite: Vesper Olympo 

Expectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit.” 
It is difficult to construe these lines as meaning anything 
but that the Evening Star is seen rising about the shoulder 
of Olympus. And the curious thing is that no com- 
mentator on Catullus seems to have been struck by this 
remarkable phenomenon, which would be quite as much 
of a miracle as the sun standing still upon Gibeon, or 
the shadow going back ten steps on the dial of Ahaz. 
Indeed, the late Dr. Robinson Ellis calmly says, in his 
great ‘‘ Commentary on Catullus’’: ‘‘ Whether as a fact 
the Evening Star could be seen at the same time rising 
from Olympus and Octa hardly affects the question. 
Probably they (sic) could from some point in the 
Aigean.” Dr. Ellis evidently saw no difficulty in 
making a star rise in the west! Huxley was fond of 
girding at the educational system which allowed the 
most brilliant scholar to be grossly ignorant of the 
simplest facts of Nature, and this is certainly a case 
which affords some basis for his strictures. 

Sir Rider Haggard made a ‘‘ howler’’ in the first 
edition of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’’ The clou of that 
delightful tale of adventure was originally an eclipse of 
the sun, by predicting which—as in the probably 
apocryphal story of Columbus—Captain Good saved the 
lives of his companions at an exceedingly critical 
moment. Unfortunately, the author made total dark- 
ness last for an hour or so, in order to give time for the 
Englishmen to escape before the effect wore off. When 
some astronomical reader pointed out that no eclipse 
was ever total for more than four or five minutes, Sir 
Rider Haggard was weak enough to yield to scientific 
criticism, and turned his eclipse of the sun into one of 
the moon, thereby spoiling most of its impressive effect. 
Nor did it occur to him that lunar eclipses are fairly 
frequent, and that the subjects of King Twala must have 
seen enough of them not to be greatly affected by a 
phenomenon which their own medicine men had surely 
worked for all it was worth. 

The late R. A. Proctor once made an onslaught on 
the methods employed in “ Foul Play ’’ for computing 
the latitude of the Desert Island on which the hero was 
shipwrecked—and this was one of the few attacks to 
which Charles Reade could not find a reply that he 
thought worth reprinting in his collected works. The 
Reverend Robert Penfold decided to “try and make a 
rough calculation of the sun’s parallax ’’ in order to find 
out his latitude. Proctor rather rudely, but truthfully, 
remarked that it would have been every bit as much to 
the point to calculate how many cows’ tails would reach 
to the moon. And to calculate the sun’s parallax with 
no instruments would be about as easy as to make a 
motor-car without any tools. Proctor added the only 
moral that can attach to a catalogue of this nature— 
namely, that people in general read novels with more 
attention than text-books of science, and are very apt to 
pick up false notions which stick in their minds. when 
the novelist himself gets out of his depth—much as our 
delightful Dumas is answerable for giving a permanent 
kink to our notions of French history. ~~ 





The affecting catastrophe of “The Mill on the 
Floss ’’ supplies another instance of the blind spot—all 
the more interesting because George Eliot was by way 
of being a scientifically trained writer. Tom and Maggie 
were run down by some wooden machinery which had 
been carried away by the flood on which their boat was 
adrift. But, as they were also in the current which was 
bringing “the hurrying, threatening masses’’ along, 
they would have floated at the same pace, and only 
deliberate suicide—by rowing hard against the stream— 
could possibly have accounted for their destruction in 
the way described. Even Mr. H. G. Wells, whose real 
knowledge of scientific principles gave him such a rich 
mine to draw upon in his earlier fantasies, sometimes 
gives us a problem hard to solve—as when, in “The 
First Men in the Moon,” he assumes that a sheet of a 
substance opaque to gravitation would deprive the 
column of air above it of all weight, and forgets that the 
attraction of the earth would still be exerted sideways. 
Wilkie Collins, they say, used to consult a physician 
whenever one of his characters fell ill, in a meticulous 
fear of employing the wrong symptoms. Popular 
novelists make so much money nowadays that they could 
well afford to hire a cheap scientist to read their proofs. 
But, after all, what does it matter if they go astray? 
Dr. Johnson used to say that a man was not on oath in 
an epitaph ; and we should not expect a good story to be 
also a text-book of science. 








WEALTH AND LIFE. 
II.—Unnrest. 


No genuine remedy for working-class discontent can be 
glimpsed at present in party politics; though of mere 
palliatives more than enough are always being proposed. 
Legislation is far more likely to be dragged behind out- 
side action, or to sheer off in a wrong direction altogether, 
than to take the lead. Nor do the sub-politics of what 
is called social effort seem much more hopeful. 

Last year, the “Daily Mail’ printed a long 
correspondence on labor unrest. Writers on, and 
dealers in, social subjects stood round like bellmen 
(myself among them), each ding-donging his main or 
his one idea. Of the correspondence as a whole, very 
various opinions were to be heard. “ They talks. . . . 
Aye! but what do ’em do for to better it?’’ The 
correspondence did, however, at least one thing. It 
admitted in the most public manner possible, first, that 
a real labor unrest exists; and, secondly, not without 
reason. It knocked on the head the agitator bogey as 
sole cause of strikes. It marked some realization of the 
fact that working people are thinking for themselves not 
by any means always what they are supposed or in- 
structed to think. Those who have ever tried to move 
them knew beforehand that they simply refuse to budge 
unless already ripe for action. It is the middle classes 
—the classes in unstable equilibrium—which skip like 
young sheep to their journalistic shepherds’ piping. 
The labor unrest correspondence was a public confession 
that the working classes do suffer wrong. 

But over whom, more exactly, were we so solemnly 
wagging our heads? He is dubbed, for short, the 
worker, because he is so many that we are driven to 
picture him asone. But he is, in fact, the most part of 
the people of England. Taking the income-tax 
exemption limit as a rough dividing line, he and his 
folk are thirty-nine millions out of forty-four and a half 
millions. 

Later on, the articles and letters were reprinted as. 
a book, entitled “ What the Worker Wants.’’ Con- 
fusion was worse confounded. What did the worker 
want? Higher wages, of course. But wages are only a 
means toanend. The general impression was as if, say, 
I had some main object in life, and, having worked very 
hard all day at it, I came home, tired, to tea, chose a 
bloater instead of a boiled egg, and suggested washing 
out the teapot properly. Then some stranger comes 


along and asks: ‘‘ He tires himself out at something, and 
looks pretty savage at times. 
object in life? 


want? ”’ 
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“ Please, he wants a bloater, and stale tea-leaves in 
the pot always makes ’en nasty-tempered, ’cause he likes 
a good cup of tea. That’s what he wants.’’ 

And that, according to the bloater-politics of social 
reform, is what the worker wants—something, anything 
cheap, to keep him quiet, so that things can go on much 
as they are—something to soothe the immediate 
symptoms of his trouble. 

Does he want nothing more? 

London and other centres are a-buzz with social 
effort. Societies and institutions multiply for the relief, 
improvement, or suppression of everything conceivable. 
Some want to emigrate the pick of the nation, others to 
send them back to the land or the sea, and others to 
send them to the devil, in gaol. But broadly speaking, 
their activities are of two kinds. On the one hand, the 
charitable are prepared to give, and give largely, pro- 
vided the recipients of their charity appear to be 
“deserving,” conform to regulations, and are duly 
grateful; provided, that is, they are content to accept 
the charity not as of right, not as an act of restitution, 
but as an act of grace, by which the donor acquires merit 
or power. Therefore, working men are on the increase 
who openly curse charity: “ They’ll give ’ee no end, but 
the advantage they’ve got over ’ee, to keep ‘ee down 
under, that they never gives away. And so long as our 
sort takes their charity for to bide quiet, ’twon’t never 
be no better.”’ 

The Charity Organization Society tries to re- 
organize overlapping and abused charities on a business- 
like basis, but an uncomfortable sense persists, that 
organized, business-like charity, however devoted, is a 
poor makeshift for economic re-organization, and that 
the true charity, oftenest found among the poor them- 
selves—that of understanding and fellow-feeling, which 
gives what itself badly needs—is too personal a thing, 
too fine a flower of kindness, not to wither under the 
coarse hand of business method. So much, moreover, of 
philanthropy on a large scale is only giving back to 
the poor a portion of that which, directly or indirectly, 
has been ground out of them by strictly business 
methods. And all the charities together do but touch 
the fringe of the misery that exists. Be they genuine 
or dubious, by their own admission they are ineffective. 
It is hard to give well, and fatally easy to feel as the 
peer did, who said frankly that he liked to sit in his 
club window and watch it rain on the damn people. 
Quite probably, his subscription list was large. 

On the other hand, there are those who try to 
organize the workers, some in order to make them more 
efficient and profitable, to get them to pay themselves for 
their own betterment, and some because they are 
persuaded that what the poor cannot win by their own 
organized strength they will never obtain. 

Reform is in the air, and there for the most part it 
stays. Better housing is admittedly urgent—on con- 
dition, when it comes to the point, that the people 
should pay for the land values their own industry has 
created. Co-partnership fails to make headway, not 
for lack of feasibility, but for lack of confidence between 
the proposed partners. Co-operation among the workers 
receives, in general, an almost universal support, but 
each specific attempt to introduce it meets with deter- 
mined opposition from those who stand to lose howsoever 
little by it. The minimum wage is a crude expedient of 
despair. At best, it secures for human beasts of burden 
the bare subsistence they 'cannot command; it must 
necessarily be at the mercy of rising prices, unless also 
the cost of food is legislatively controlled, and in practice 
it is likely to become a maximum wage continually 
shrinking in value. Then, indeed, would the worker 
have sold his man’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Not that the wealthy themselves are untroubled. 
People who certainly consume more wealth than they 
ever produce, discuss in their drawing-rooms, and over 
their exquisitely spread and served tables, what ought 
to be done, until, did one not know the excellence of their 
intentions and the underlying defect of imagination— 
the broken link between the classes—one would be 
tempted to say that social effort is the modern substitute 
for common honesty. Like the young man of great 
possessions, they want to do something, and are ready to 





give, but not to give up anything. Dives inspects and 
investigates Lazarus, but never so does he find out what 
it feels like to be Lazarus, and Lazarus’s point of view. 
Mr. Wells described our national politics as an im- 
pediment in our national speech. Social effort is its 
well-intentioned stutter. 

Meanwhile, the unrest gathers force, the nation 
needs strength in every limb of it, and the apparently 
obvious contention that each man should share in de- 
fending his country is countered by the many who to 
their country’s disgrace can say: “ Let them that’s got 
something to defend—let them that’s got the country— 
do it themselves, or else offer us enough to do it for ’em. 
What have us got to defend, except the right to starve, 
or, if you’re lucky, to work all your life for a donkey’s 
wage, and then die? ”’ 

We pride ourselves on doing the job that lies under 
our nose, and letting general principles go hang. The 
doctrinaire and Utopian we scout, and not without 
reason, for the one is out of touch with life, and the 
Utopias of the other, we feel, would be admirable— 
except for living in. Nevertheless, principles are the 
intellectual organization of effort. Is it not for want 
of considered principles, a settled aim, and an apprehen- 
sion of the ultimate forces at work, that our politics yaw 
and stagger like a ship without ballast, and our social 
effort is all at sixes and sevens? If political and social 
problems, being human, are at bottom psychological, is 
it likely we can arrive at any lasting solution without 
referring back to the psychology of them? And for that 
purpose, is not the working class point of view likely to 
prove, if anything, the more important? It is they who 
are closer in contact with the great primary realities of 
life—birth, death, labor, hunger, pain, passion, misery, 
in their nakeder forms. It is they who actually live 
the problem. 

What, then, in general terms, is the essential 
antagonism between the two points of view? 

In dealing with life, there is a class of inter- 
penetrating alternatives which do not admit of one final 
answer. All that can be said is: Which side of the 
alternative stands foremost. Children ask each other: 
“ D’you live to eat, or eat to live?’’ Both, doubtless; 
but eating to live is evidently the foremost side of the 
alternative. Again, is Labor for Capital, or Capital 
for Labor? Plainly they need each other, even if 
Capital should come into the possession of Labor; but 
that the second side of the alternative stands foremost— 
that Capital exists for Labor rather than Labor for 
Capital—is the kernel of the Labor case. In still more 
general terms, not dependent on the present structure 
of society, and using wealth in its widest sense: Is life 
for wealth, or wealth for life? Thereabout lies the 
antagonism between the two points of view. It is re- 
flected in everyday speech. Capital speaks of the supply 
of Labor—that is, of means towards wealth. Labor, on 
the contrary, speaks of the supply of work or wages— 
that is, of means to live. The classes argue from one 
side of the alternative, the masses from the other. But 
actually the two sides interpenetrate; for life may 
subserve wealth in order to obtain the means of more 
life; and the real point at issue is: Which side of the 
alternative stands foremost; which, on the whole, re- 
presents the means and which the end? 

Ultimately, of course, wealth is for life, else useless ; 
and in turn is a product of life. For what is the driving 
force of humanity, its evolution, civilization, and 
infinitely complex affairs—of more than humanity, in- 
deed—if not that impulse towards more life, which is 
inherent in life itself, and without which life would come 
to an end? Self-interest, self-preservation, reproduc- 
tion, will to live, will to power, all human motives, do 
they not find themselves summed up in an ¢lan de vie, or 
impulse towards life and ever more life—life more in 
quantity or more intense in quality? (No matter, for 
the moment, whither tending in the end, nor why 
existing, nor what its final cause.) In the present-day 
unrest the impulse towards life can be seen at work, as 
in every other form of activity: it was not for nothing 
that discontent was called divine, in recognition of what 
lies behind it. 

Two criticisms are probable. The one, a flat denial, 
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can best be referred to modern developments of science 
and philosophy, which have found common ground in the 
life-impulse. The other may run: “ Yes, but what 
difference does that make? One knew it all along.”’ 

True. Once stated, it is almost self-evident. 
constantly assume it in action. Our speech, even, is in 
a measure moulded to it. But it is one of those truths 
that one knows, as it were, without knowing. It is not 
applied, or sufficiently borne in mind as a sort of ballast 
for sailing the confused seas of social controversy. Nor 
is it a philosophy dragged into the subject ; the worker’s 
ordinary talk is curiously saturated with it. Life, not 
wealth—or economics, the science of it—is his home port 
for adventuring forth on social discussion; and into 
terms of it he insists on translating everything. Lead 
him adrift, and back he comes: “ That’s all very well, 
but how does it work out in life? ’’ 

In a succession of articles, I propose to examine 
some current political, economic, and social questions 
from that standpoint. 


We 
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Short Studies. 


SHYAMA. 


“Tuert from the king’s treasury! ’’ the cry ran through 
the town. The thief must be found, or there will be 
trouble for the officer of the guards. 

Vajrasen, a stranger from a foreign port, came to 
sell horses in the town, and, robbed by a band of robbers 
of all his earnings, was lying in a ruined temple outside 
the walls. They charged him with the theft, chained 
him, and led him through the streets to the prison. 

Proud Shyama, of a perilous charm, sat in her 
balcony idly watching the passing crowd. Suddenly she 
shuddered and cried to her attendant, ‘‘ Alas, who is 
that godlike young man with a noble face, led in chains, 
like a common thief? Ask -the officer in my name to 
bring him in before me.’’ 

The chief of the guards came with the prisoner and 
said to Shyama, ‘‘ Your favor is untimely, my lady; I 
must hasten to do the king’s bidding.”’ 

Vajrasen quickly raised his head and broke out, 
“‘ What caprice is this of yours, fair one, to bring me in 
from the street to mock me with your cruel curiosity? ”’ 

“Mock you!’ cried Shyama, “I could gladly take 
your chains upon my limbs in exchange for my jewels.”’ 
Then, turning to the officer, she said, ‘‘ Take all the 
money I have, and set him free.’’ 

He bowed and said, ‘‘ It cannot be. 
must have to stay the king’s wrath.’’ 

““T ask only two days’ respite for the prisoner,”’ 
urged Shyama. The officer smiled and consented. 

On the end of his second night in prison, Vajrasen 
said his prayers, and sat waiting for his last moment, 
when suddenly the door opened and the woman appeared 
with a lamp in her hand, and at her signal the guard 
unchained the prisoner. 

“You come to me with that lamp, merciful 
woman,’’ said he, “like the dawn with her morning 
star after a night of delirious fever.’’ 

“* Merciful indeed! ’’ Shyaima cried, and broke out 
in a wild laughter, till tears came with a burst, and 
she sobbed and said, ‘‘ There is no stone brick in this 
prison-tower harder than this woman’s heart.’”? And 
clutching the prisoner’s hand, she dragged him out of 
the gates. 

On the Varuna’s bank the sun rose. A boat was 
waiting at the landing. ‘‘ Come to the boat with me, 
stranger youth,’’ Shyama said, ‘‘ only know that I have 


cut all my bonds, and I drift in the same boat with 
you ”” 





A victim we 


Swiftly the boat glided on. Merrily sang the birds. 
“Tell me, my love,’’ asked Vajrasen, ‘‘ what untold 
wealth did you spend to buy my freedom? ”’ 

“‘ Hush, not now,’’ said Shyama. 

Morning wore on to noon, Village women had 





gone back home with their clothes dripping from the 
bath, and pitchers filled with water. Marketing was 
over. The village path glared in the sun all lonely. 
In the warm gusts of the noontide wind Shyama’s veil 
dropped from her face. Vajrasen murmured to her 
ears, ‘‘ You freed me from a bond that was brief to bind 
me in a bond everlasting. Let me know how it was 
done.’”? The woman drew her veil over her face and 
said, ‘‘ Not now, my beloved.” 

The day waned, and it darkened. The breeze died 
away. The crescent moon glimmered feebly at the edge 
of the. steel-black water. 

Shyama sat in the dark, resting her head on the 
youth’s shoulder. Her hair fell loose on his arms. 
‘‘ What I did for you was hard, beloved,’’ she said in 
a faint whisper, “ but it is harder to tell you. I shall 
tell it in few words. It was the love-sick boy Uttiya, 
who took your place, charging himself with the theft, 
and making me a present of his life. My greatest sin 
has been committed for the love of you, my best 
beloved.’’ 

While she spoke the crescent moon had set. The 
stillness of the forest was heavy with the sleep of count- 
less birds. Slowly the youth’s arm slipped from the 
woman’s waist. Silence round them became hard and 
cold as a stone. 

Suddenly the woman fell at his feet and clung to 
his knees crying, ‘‘ Forgive me, my lord. Leave it to 
my God to punish me for my sin.”’ 

Snatching his feet away, Vajrasen hoarsely cried, 
‘That my life should be bought by the price of a sin! 
that every breath of mine should be accursed! ”’ 

He stood up and leapt from the boat on to the bank, 
and entered the forest. He walked on and on till the 
path closed, and the dense trees, tangled with creepers, 
stopped him with fearful fantastic gestures. Tired, he 
sat on the ground. But who was it that followed him 
in silence the long dark way, and stood at his back like 
a phantom ? 

‘* Will you not leave me?’’ shouted Vajrasen. In 
a moment the woman fell upon him with an impetuous 
flood of caresses; with her tumbling hair and trailing 
robes, with her showering kisses and panting breath she 
covered him all over. In a voice choked with pent-up 
tears, she said, ‘‘ No, no; I shall never leave you. I 
have sinned for you. Strike me if you will, kill me with 
your own hands.”’ 

The still blackness of the forest shivered for a 
moment, a horror ran through the twisting roots of trees 
underground. A groan and a smothered breath rose 
through the night, and a body fell down upon the 
withered leaves. 


The morning sun flashed on the far-away spire of 
the temple when Vajrasen came out of the woods. He 
wandered in the hot sun the whole day by the river on 
the sandy waste, and never rested for a moment. 

In the evening he aimlessly went back to the boat. 
There on the bed lay an anklet. He clutched it, and 
pressed it to his heart till it bruised him. He fell prone 
upon the blue mantle left lying in a heap in the corner ; 
hid his face in its folds, and from its silken touch and 
evasive fragrance struggled to absorb into his being the 
memory of a dear living body. 

The night shook with a tense and tingling silence. 
The moon hid behind the trees. Vajrasen stood up and 
stretched out his arms towards the woods, and madly 
called, ‘‘ Come, my love, come! ”’ 

Suddenly a figure came out of the darkness, and 
stood on the brink of the water. 

‘* Come, love, come! ”’ 

‘*T have come, my beloved. Your dear hands failed 
to kill me. It is my doom to live.’’ 

Shyama came and stood before the youth. He 
looked at her face, he moved a step to take her to his 
arms—then thrust her away with both hands and cried, 
“ Why, oh why, did you come back?” 

He shut his eyes, turning his face, and said, ‘‘ Go, 
go, leave me.”’ 

For a minute the woman stood silent before she knelt 
at his feet, and bowed low. Then she rose and went up 
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the river bank, and vanished in the vague of the woods 
like a dream merging into sleep; and Vajrasen, with 
aching heart, sat silent in the boat. 
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The Drama. 


THE ANCIENT BRITON AGAIN. 


“Great Catherine.” By Bernard Shaw. Produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 
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E. F, Mayer. 

ANNIE HILL. 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 

a DoroTHy MASssINGHAM. 
THE average Englishman—the ‘“‘ ultimus Britannus,’’ 
the ‘‘last thing’’ in Empire-makers, the inimitable 
and irresistible ‘‘nut’’—is a great thing for Mr. 
Shaw. He cannot get on for long without him; and 
so he ties him in turn to Ireland’s rags, to Cesar’s 
sword, to Burgoyne’s uniform, and now to the skirts of 
Catherine the Great. It is always one aspect of our 
hated and admired race which especially fascinates Mr. 
Shaw. That is the ever-renewed miracle of our material 
success. Why does the world stand still before the nod 
of this Joke and Heir of all the Ages—victorious over 
Humor, Logic, Manners, Tact, and the rest of the other 
peoples’ long cuts to failure? That the Englishman is 
absurd cannot be denied, and yet Mr. Shaw is 
philosopher enough to see that this absurdity is quite 
as clearly the badge of his genius. See this most naive 
and hypocritical of nations at work. See it in politics 
losing America by folly and gaining her again by money 
and flattery ; summoning the Boers to unconditional sur- 
render ‘and conditionally surrendering to them the 
Empire of South Africa; putting Larkin into gaol in the 
name of eternal justice and letting him out again in a 
fortnight under the same venerable auspices. See it 
in art, smiling alike on Blake and on Leighton. See it 
in religion—but in religion I am afraid Mr. Shaw declines 
to see us at all. So he turns from this painful subject to 
exhibit his favorite Englishman, the military blockhead, 
standing unshaken in his solid mind before a tyrant’s 
raging face, and unchilled by the east wind of her dis- 
favor. Captain Edstaston is, of course, a slight sketch, 
but it is a very agreeable one, and I cannot for the life 
of me see why it makes the critics so angry. It is true 
that a more prolonged and serious effort is due from Mr. 
Shaw. But for the present he is in the vein in which 
our drama has chosen or been forced to run; and to 
which all but the most inflexible mind must needs bow, 
if he would have the public sway to the suggestions of 
his genius. 

There are, of course, some stock objections to Mr. 
Shaw’s method. Present a thesis, lay stress on a type of 
character, attempt to criticize your own times in the 
guise of a ‘‘ thumb-nail sketch’ of the past, and you 
necessarily depart from objective history. Treat the 
stuff of man’s nature as essentially the same under all 
the skies of earth and all the fashions of the world, and 
you must disregard the finer shades of difference, and 
present broad views of the human comedy. Treat it 
farcically, but with the same formula, and you must be 
more ‘‘ modern,’’ more anachronistic, still. Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Catherine II.’’ is quite verifiable. Sensuality, humor, 
pride of intellect more than of place, are characteristics 
which were hers, and they are transferred easily and 
amusingly to Mr. Shaw’s gay canvas. But she and still 
more, Potemkin, are mainly foils to Edstaston; the 
Russian way of ‘‘ going round’”’ to the Englishman’s 
obtuse directness. By setting a perfect prig in a Court 
where priggishness is about the only unpractised vice, the 
author of ‘‘ Great Catherine’’ gets a proper effect of 
irony. And if the Court is a Russian Court, with 
Catherine II. as its head and the knout as a possible 





weapon of injured coquetry, it seems good to use a 
rollicking Aristophanic humor, rather than a finely 
pointed wit. But essentially, of course, Mr. Shaw means 
us to take Captain Edstaston of George III.’s Light 
Dragoons as a type of Major Jones of George V.’s Heavy 
Cavalry ; and to show in the gallant soldier who declines 
Potemkin’s diamonds, runs away from Catherine’s 
embrace, and leaves foreign policy to Pitt, the kind of 


person that we think a good Englishman is, so long, at 
least, as he abides west of Suez. The larger dramatic 


problem is how far unimaginativeness will carry a man 


in an over-sophisticated society; the slighter how 
absurd naughty but humorous people can make 
unctuous rectitude look. If, beyond this, I am asked 
whether Catherine the Second talked to her Court in 
English with a German accent, or was likely to threaten 
an English envoy with the knout, or whether Potemkin 
ever rolled drunk into the Imperial bed at a petit lever, 
I can only answer that, not having been there, I do not 
know. But as I happen to have met Captain Edstaston 
in Bond Street, at the Palace of Westminster, at dinner 
tables, and on parade grounds, and in churches and 
places where they sing, I take leave to enjoy him as he 
is, and to leave his century out of account. 

The acting of ‘‘ Great Catherine’’ seemed to be 
remarkably good ; and it is some testimony to Mr. Shaw’s 
stagecraft that this is so general a report as to repre- 
sentations of his plays. There were, indeed, some blank 
spaces in his inventiveness, and one or two longueurs in 
his dialogue, which is a fault of his later and more 
colloquial dramatic work. But Mr. McKinnel and Miss 
Kingston, with a perfect Anglo-German accent, were 
beyond praise. No artist on the English stage now 
approaches Mr. McKinnel in the variety and force of 
his work; and, as can be seen in the inferior but 
interesting ‘‘ Between Sunset and Dawn,”’’ in its delicacy. 


H. W. M. 





Petters to the Editor. 


LAND POLICY AND LAND TAXATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—May I reply through your columns to Mr. 
Acland’s second letter to me, printed in a recent number of 
THe Natron? 

1. His first point is that I have “ dropped overboard ” 
the policy of “ absorbing the whole economic rent.”’ I have 
always thought that the change in the basis of rating, as 
recommended by the Select Committee over which Lord 
Strathclyde presided, was the best immediately practical 
proposal. But one may advocate this and yet retain one’s 
ultimate ideals. I think, too, that Mr. Trustram Eve and 
the Land Union would tell Mr. Acland that the mere change 
in the basis of rating alone would absorb a very large part 
of “economic rent ’’—too large a part for their comfort. 

2. I am very glad to see that Mr. Acland agrees, with 
certain reservations, to the proposals of the Committee 
above referred to as to basing rates on full site value 
instead of on the annual value of buildings and improve- 
ments. The present rating system is, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said at Middlesbrough, “ insane.’’ 

3. Mr. Acland proceeds in his third point to minimize 
the importance of this change in the basis of rating in rural 
districts, while admitting that it would lead to increased 
use of the land in suburban areas. I think that, as it is 
based on economic laws of universal truth, it will tend to 
have the same effect in town and country alike. If he will 
inquire from his colleague Mr. Runciman, he will be given 
numerous figures as to the assessment of farms before and 
after they were cut up into small holdings. He will find 
that generally the number of workers on the land has 
doubled, and that the assessment for rates has doubled too. 
If rates were based on full site value, then the rates on the 
small holdings would be the same per acre as on the large 
farm. We should cease to protect the old and penalize the 
new, in the country as in the town, if the change of which 
Mr. Acland approves for the town alone, were made gener- 
ally applicable. 
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4. The next objection raised is familiar. It is that a 
tax on land values makes land no cheaper for the tenant, 
or for the new purchaser. That he will merely pay less to 
the owner and more to the State. Even though we leave out 
of account any remission of rates on improvements, this 
statement of the case is erroneous. The advantage to be 
expected from rating land values (or taxing them) is that 
it will increase the supply of land available for use. An 
increased supply means a decreased price or rent, inde- 
pendently of any change in the respective shares of State 
and private owner in that rent. This, I think, Mr. Acland 
sees, for he safeguards himself by the qualification, ‘‘ unless 
you can push up the margin of cultivation.’’ That is, 
indeed, exactly the object of the change in rating which we 
advocated. If more land of higher fertility is available, and 
the demand remains constant, then land of lower fertility 
will be abandoned and the margin of cultivation will rise. 

5. ‘* I do not,”’ says Mr. Acland, ‘‘ measure the value of 
a Liberal proposal by the amount of attack it makes on any- 
one.’’ He is quite right not to do so. We do not want to 
attack ‘“‘ anyone.’’ But when Mr. Lloyd George sets out to 
attack the land monopoly, he is attacking a vested interest— 
not ‘“‘ anyone.’’ Now a vested interest or monopoly is the 
possession of a power to tax the community for private 
advantage—in rent or higher prices. I think one may very 
well measure the value of a Liberal Bill by the amount 
of attack that it makes on a monopoly—especially if that 
Bill calls itself an attack on that monopoly. I feel 
sure Mr. Acland would agree whole-heartedly with this if, 
by any chance, we had a protective tariff, and the miserable 
results of that tariff came to be dealt with by the State. 
He would not then be content with regulating the trusts and 
monopolies. He would want to attack the vested interests ; 
and would measure the value of the attack by the collapse 
in the selling value of the shares in the trusts and 
monopolies. He would not be content to see his party 
embark on an “attack’’ which was compatible with 
increased powers of extortion in the hands of the monopoly ; 
however much he may now contemplate with equanimity an 
attack on the land monopoly “ ultimately compatible with 
increased rents.’-—Yours, &c., 


Jostan C. Wepcwoop. 
Barlaston Lea, Stoke-on-Trent. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have just seen your issue of November 8th, con- 
taining an exchange of letters between Mr. F. D. Acland 
and Mr. J. C. Wedgwood. 

There are two points which must most forcibly strike 
any reader about Mr. Acland’s defence of the Swindon-cum- 
Middlesbrough policy of the Government, viz. :— 


(1) His statement that ‘‘ unless you can push up the 
margin of cultivation, increasing the annual charge is 
the only way in which you are going to make land 
cheaper.”’ 

” (2) His admission that one “ may be right in think- 
ing that this (i.e., improved conditions for farmer znd 
laborer) is ultimately compatible with increased rents, 
too.” 

In regard to the first point, I would like to ask Mr. 
Acland whether he really wishes to “cheapen the tand”? 
{s not this rather ambiguous wording, our case surely Leing 
that we wish to make it not only possible but incumbent 
upon the occupier to increase the productivity and real value 
of his land? Surely, all we desire is equitable treatment 
for both vendor and purchaser, and if—under State control— 
that entails reduction in a vendor’s monopolistic demands, 
surely that is not equivalent to “cheapening the land ”! 

Further, does it not strike Mr. Acland that there is 
something illogical, and even contradictory, in the following 
two sentences? 

“We want to make the best of the land in this country 
for the sake of the farmer, the laborer, the landlord, the 
people and the nation as a whole” (Mr. Lloyd George, at 
Swindon): and “ This is ultimately compatible with increased 
rents too” (Mr. Acland). 

Surely, this latter confession excludes the vital part of 
the former statement—i.e., ‘“‘make the best of the land for 
the nation as a whole.” For the direct result of increased 
rents when going into the pockets of individuals.owning—.e., 





controlling the use of—the land, will be the very opposite 
to benefiting the nation as a whole. 

The Government have laid a good foundation. They are 
now proposing to byild up a sound edifice worthy of an 
Imperial race. Surely, they will not leave the building with- 
out a roof—or, at best, with only a patched roof—but will, 
in Mr. George’s own words, “have the foresight to look 
ahead for generations,” and in securing that all advantages 
inherent in, and to be derived from, the land shall go to the 
people, to the nation as a whole, will, by acquiring full 
control and ownership of the land on equitable terms, set 
upon the building a safe and impenetrable dome.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. H. Forp. 

Frinton-on-Sea, November 17th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmz,—Baron de Forest appears to consider it axiomatic 
that any land reform which results in a rise of rents must 
be pernicious. May I ask why? 

The obvious conclusion would seem to be that an 
administrative reform so successful in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil as not only to raise wages and profits, 
but rent also, would render the land tax which Baron de 
Forest advocates both easier to levy and more productive! 

Secure tenure, decently paid labor, and free access of 
all to the soil might easily make land now producing £10 
per acre, of which, say, £2 goes for rent, yield £15 per 
acre, with, say, £2 10s. for rent, still leaving an increase 
of £4 10s. in the amount: available to reward labor and 
capital. Does Baron de Forest really consider this an un- 
desirable result from any point of view? 

And there is more than one point of view to be con- 
sidered in this matter—that, for example, of the under- 
paid laborer in his insanitary cottage, as well as that of 
the comfortable theorist who sees no need for troubling 
about housing schemes or Minimum Wage Boards until 
he has, perhaps a generation hence, got land taxation im- 
posed to his liking, and taken further time to watch its 
indirect results.—Yours, &c., 

Oswatp Earp. 

Riber, Matlock. . 

November 17th, 1913. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—On Monday last, at the Staffordshire Assizes, 
before Mr. Justice Coleridge, Thomas William Stewart, 
lecturer, was found guilty of ‘‘ committing blasphemy by 
attacking the truth of the Christian religion.” A specific 
charge of circulating indecent literature was also brought 
against him, but on this he was acquitted. He was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 

It appears from ‘‘ The Times” report that the 
prisoner’s offences fell under three heads :— 

1. He ‘‘ ridiculed the names of God and Jesus Christ.”’ 
This offence is difficult to understand without further in- 
formation. Perhaps he ridiculed the idea that God should 
have a proper name, or that, if He had, it should belong 
to a particular Semitic language. F 

2. He ridiculed the story of Creation in the Book of 
Genesis. This needs no comment. If treated as matter-of- 
fact history the story is obviously ridiculous. 

3. He ridiculed the story of the miraculous birth of 
Christ. This story may not be an appropriate subject for 
ridicule, but it is generally recognized as thoroughly appro- 
priate for sceptical criticism, and has been rejected by many 
divines, not to speak of laymen. 

I am trying to get further information about the words 
Mr. Stewart used, or is accused of having used. For all 
I know, they may have been in the worst possible taste. 
But he is not being punished under any law against bad 
taste or obscene language. He is being punished under 
the law for ‘‘ blasphemy, in attacking the truth of 
Christianity.” 

The law of blasphemy rests mainly on an Act of 1697-8, 
modified in 1812-13 during the full flood of reaction and 
persecution. Its grotesque and indeed monstrous character 
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ean be seen by a glance at the article in the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the writer of which observes 
that “the law against blasphemy has practically ceased 
to be put in active operation.’’ If he were writing at 
the present day he would have to express himself differently, 
and say that it had ceased to be put into force except against 
the poor and uneducated, or perhaps occasionally against 
individuals who happen to be obnoxious to the police. 

The existence of a law which sends people to prison 
for ‘‘ denying the Christian religion to be true or the Holy 
Scriptures of divine authority ”’ seems to me a preposterous 
anomaly, and if it were fairly or consistently carried out 
its absurdity would be manifest. But it is not, and cannot 
be, consistently carried out. The upper classes can criticize 
Christianity as freely as they would criticize Buddhism or 
Islam, and no one thinks of imprisoning them. It is only 
working-men and Hyde Park lecturers who suffer ; and they 
suffer partly because they have no powerful friends behind 
them, partly because their manners in controversy are apt 
to be inelegant. 

All Liberals should unite in demanding that these 
prosecutions for blasphemy and sedition should either cease 
or else be applied consistently. If the Home Secretary 
prefers the latter course, I shall be happy to lay before 
him ample evidence on which to send to hard labor a large 
number of my learned colleagues, several ministers of 
religion, and at least two members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.—Yours, &c., 

GitBERT Murray. 

82, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

November 19th, 1913. 


“THEY SAY AND DO NOT.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Have Ministers entirely forgotten The Hague 


Conference? Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking at Middlesbrough 
on Saturday, said :— 


“It would be better for Germany and Great Britain and 
France and Russia if they agreed to drop it (i.c., this twenty 
millions) in the German Ocean, rather than that you should 
spend it on this hideous machinery and mechanism of human 
slaughter. They could soon bring down the rates and taxes, 
build houses, sweep away slums, and make a really new land 
in Britain, if they could only get these countries frankly by 
the hand, and say, ‘No more murder!’ ” 

Mr. Asquith, speaking last night at the Guildhall, referred 
to the “ unprecedented addition, both on land and sea, to 
the apparatus of organized destruction,”’ and concluded : — 

“Is it not time for statesmen and for men of business to 
take counsel together to secure a saner and more fruitful 
appropriation of the common resources of mankind? ” 

Surely The Hague Conference and its preparatcry com- 
mittees afford the proper and official opportunity for “ get- 
ting the nations frankly by the hand and saying ’’—though 
doubtless in more diplomatic phrase—‘‘ No more murder! ”’ 
Surely they offer the occasion “for statesmen and men of 
business to take counsel together ’’ for the ends Mr. Asquith 
indicated. 

Yet, while many another Power has appointed ite 
National Committee to prepare plans for the next Confer- 
ence, there is no word of the appointment of a British 
National Committee. And as for the International Com- 
mittee, Sir Edward Grey stated in the House of Commons 
last July that “no steps had yet been taken” for its 
appointment. And rumors purporting to come from the 
Foreign Office hint at a postponement of the next Hague 
Conference from 1915—the year proposed by its predecessor 
—to a later date. 

“Ts it not time ’’—to use Mr. Asquith’s own words— 
for our statesmen and our men of business to take counsel 
together in a British National Committee, to prepare pro- 
posals—of a business and not olf a platform kind—for the 
next Hague Conference? And is it not time for all of us to 
insist that there shall be no delay in our Government 
making preparations for The Hague Conference to meet 
in 1915? 

If Ministers had only “ put their creed into their deed,”’ 
we should have had long ere this, instead of barren 





asseverations of a pacific purpose, the definite announcement 
of the appointment of a British National Committee—let us 
say representative of Commerce, Labor, and our oversea 
Dominions—with instructions to prepare, not a succession 
of rhetorical phrases, but a serious business agenda for the 
next Hague Conference.—Yours, &c., 


F. Hersert StTeap. 
29, Grosvenor Park, London, §.E., 
November 11th, 1913. 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smm,—It was a pleasure to read the vigorous and deter- 
mined attack on Blake’s painting by your correspondent, 
Mr. S. P. Kerr, because such courageous and out- 
spoken criticism of an established reputation is as 
wholesome as it is rare, and because Mr. Kerr has 
the courage to follow out to their logical conclusions the 
commonly accepted views of pictorial art. It is, indeed, 
highly instructive to show us, as Mr. Kerr does, what 
the implications of that view are, and it may help to make 
people reconsider the basis of their sesthetic theories. Mr. 
Kerr is quite right ; if we really admire most of the pictures 
in the Tate Gallery, we have no possible ground for admiring 
Blake, for the Chantrey Bequest artists and Blake are doing 
quite different and incompatible things. - We are almost 
forced to choose between Blake and the rest of British Art. 

In an article on Blake in the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ”’ for 
March, 1904, I wrote :—‘‘ Blake’s art is indeed a test case 
for our theories of esthetics. It boldly makes the plea for 
art that it is a language for conveying impassioned thought 
and feeling, and that it uses the objects of sense as a means 
to this end, owing them no allegiance, and accepting from 
them only the service that they can render for this purpose. 
The essential power of pictorial, as of all other arts, lies in 
its use of a fundamental and universal symbolism, and who- 
ever has the instinct for this can convey his ideas, though 
possessed of only the most rudimentary knowledge of the 
actual forms of nature; while he who has it not cannot by 
the accumulation of observed facts add anything to the 
spiritual treasure of mankind.”’ 

Though this was written so long ago, I have, till now, 
found scarcely anyone who accepted fully the challenge 
thrown down by Blake. Now Mr. Kerr takes it up, and, 
quite logically, says that, since he admires “ Sunrise, with a 
boat between headlands,’’ he will not admire Blake. It is 
a good thing that he has spoken out, and it is to be hoped 
that many will follow his example and boldly declare that, 
since for them the purpose of art is to recall to their minds 
agreeably sentimental moments of their past experience, and 
not to express new and profound conceptions of form, they 
will not hypocritically acquiesce in a reputation which has 
been forced upon them by a comparatively small minority. 

We shall in this way get to know whether people really 
like art, or only tolerate it from a certain good-natured 
indifference. For, as I say, Blake is the best test we have, 
since he is the only great classic artist England has pro- 
duced, almost, if not quite, the only artist who has discovered 
forms directly evocative of his impassioned states of mind, 
the only artist who has not relied on the associated ideas of 
natural objects. We must choose between him and almost 
the whole of British art. For my part, I vote for Blake.— 
Yours, &c., 


Roger Fry. 





“THE LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sre,—Will you allow me to correct an error in Mrs. 
Fawcett’s review of the “Life of Florence Nightingale” 
in your issue of November 15th. Mrs. Fawcett tells us 
that ‘‘ it is only since the dawn of the woman’s movement ”’ 
that general recognition has been given to the need of 
organized nursing for the sick. The organization of women 
devoted to the nursing of the poor in hospitals, and in their 
own homes, to care for and nurse the aged poor, and to tend 
convicts awaiting deportation to the galleys, was effected 
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in 1642 by that genius in practical philanthropy, St. 
Vincent de Paul. These pioneer members of the Order of 
Sisters of Charity forestalled our modern Army Nurses, 
Parish Nurses, Prison Infirmary Nurses, and Workhouse 
Nurses; and worked under conditions of horror and disease 
which those who are acquainted with the state of France 
after the Fronde, know to be unequalled. In the hospitals 
of Calais, after the battle of Les Dunes, there were herded 
600 sick and wounded French soldiers, dying by the score 
of infectious disease. Anne of Austria, herself, applied to 
M. de Vincent for help. The call was read to a gathering 
of the Sisters, there was a rush of volunteers, and eight were 
despatched. The civil hospital at Angers had fallen into a 
scandalous condition, and a petition for help was sent to 
M. de Vincent. The Superior of the Order, Mlle. Le Gras, 
and two Sisters, left Paris for the fourteen days’ journey 
(travelling in 1639 was not de luze) to undertake the re- 
organization of the hospital. ‘‘ The great mission of the 
Sisters in the provinces was the reform of the hospitals.’ 
The need for nursing of the sick in their own homes was no 
less urgent, and Mile. Le Gras ‘‘ was overwhelmed with 
applications from the owners of great estates, for Nursing 
Sisters, to attend upon the poor.’”’ And not only did the 
Sisters of Charity give organized and devoted nursing to the 
diseased and famine-stricken, throughout France, but they 
carried with them ‘in addition to their rules for the 
restoration of-health, a new standard of personal life, and of 
relation to the poor.” Seventeenth-century France 
accorded instant as well as “general” recognition to the 
value of the work of the Sisters of Charity, founded by the 
inspired initiative, and guided by the practical administra- 
tive wisdom, of St. Vincent de Paul. 

I may add that Mrs. Fawcett seems also to be unaware 
of the women doctors mentioned by Pliny, and practising 
in Rome; of the unrivalled medical fame of St. Leonilla ; 
of the medical repute of the twelfth-century Abbess Hilde- 
garde; and of the reputed cure of St. John Chrysostom, for 
digestive trouble, by the feminine saint and doctor Nicerata. 
—Yours, &c. 

Gertrupe M, Goppen. 

November 20th, 1913. 


THE MURDER OF FERRER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—Several of my Spanish friends have written to me 
protesting against the letter which appeared in your 
columns of last week, in glorification of Sefior Maura. 

I have endeavored to make them understand that I am 
not the owner of THe Natron, and therefore am not 
responsible for all or even a part of what appears in it. 

They qualify the letter as ‘“extra-Conservative,” 
“ ultra-Conservative,’’ and apply such opprobrious adjectives 
to it as would ill befit those reared in strict Nonconformist 
principles, and with a due regard to the law of libel, to set 
them down before a more or less discerning public. 

As I know some of them are going to write to you, I 
shall refrain from entering at large into the subject, though 
there is much to say upon it. 

Ferrer, as anyone can see for himself by reading either 
Mr. William Archer’s account, or that of Dr. Simarro, did 
not have a fair trial. 

Though the Military Court, before which he was tried, 
is, as your correspondent says, a feature of the Spanish 
Constitution, Ferrer did not get fair play before that Court. 
Your correspondent applies insulting language to Dr. 
Simarro. Such language is not held in this country to 
strengthen an argument, and, moreover, Dr. Simarro is 
much respected in his native land. 

It is unjust and untrue to say that Ferrer was connected 
with bomb throwing at Barcelona. Even the multitude of 
police and Government witnesses were unable to prove a 
single word or action of his connecting him with such 
outrages. 

It is a deliberate mis-statement, and an attempt to 
prejudice the British public, to say that Ferrer was in any 
way connected with the bomb outrage that occurred on the 
day of the wedding of King Alfonso and Queen Victoria. 
It is true that he was imprisoned on suspicion; but the 
fact that he was let out, when the whole reactionary Press 





of Spain was crying night and day for his execution, is a 
pretty strong proof of his innocence. 

The man who threw the bomb had been in his employ- 
ment; but even Mr. Bonar Law might chance to have had 
a secretary in his employ who subsequently became a 
dynamiter. 

Some have entertained angels unawares. 

Your correspondent says that only a small and corrupt 
gang of politicians in Spain withhold their confidence from 
Sefior Maura. - 

Does he mean to say that Count Romanones and all 
the Members of the Liberal Government, which has just left 
office, fall into that category? 

Sefior Maura is an able man, but as he is the Leader 
of the Conservative Party, I presume he is a Conservative. 

Let me assure your correspondent that there is nothing 
disgraceful in being a Conservative. 

Conservatives in this country are not objects of hatred, 
but of pity. 

I suppose it must be the same in Spain.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnincHAME-GRAHAM. 


14, Washington House, Basil Street, 8. W. 
November 17th, 1913. 


WOMEN AND THE VOTE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—In the first article of your current issue you 
write, ‘‘ Every man who understands the full doctrine of 
Liberalism “must yield them (i.e., work-women) an equal 
right of enfranchisement.”’ 

This is a very dogmatic assertion, but are you then going 
to exclude from full possession of the Liberal spirit those 
of us who think that to give the Parliamentary vote to 
women would upset the basis on which society is built, and 
lead to social and domestic anarchy? I believe that fully 
one-half of the Liberal Party disagree with you on this 
subject entirely, and think that women physiologically, and 
by temperament, are not adapted for the function of 
Government, and agree also with St. Paul (Asiatic though 
I have heard him called), that a leadship has been given to 
men by the Creator of the race. But perhaps St. Paul 
and physiologists, too, are to go by the board in the com- 
pany of the Prime Minister, for it is quite evident that he 
does not understand ‘‘ the full doctrine of Liberalism.’’— 
Yours, &c., A Foun Lrperat. 


THE FORCIBLE FEEDING OF MISS 
RICHARDSON. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—In referring to Miss Lenton’s statement and my 
own as possibly being untrue, I suggest that you seriously 
consider and advocate the attendance of a physician not 
employed in prison at all operations of forcible feeding. I 
think Mr. McKenna should be obliged to have an outside 
physician present at every enactment of this outrage on the 
bodies and minds of suffragist prisoners, for in this way the 
public would have an impartial statement and description 
of the torture. I regret to write in this illegible hand, but 
am yet ill, and can do no better at present. 

Persons on trial are allowed witnesses. Why not have 
witnesses to this modern trial by fire?—Yours, &c., 

Mary RicHarpson. 

Pembridge Gardens, W. 

November 8th, 1913. 


PURE MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—There is one phrase in your critic’s article last 
week on Strauss and Elgar which requires the most definite 
opposition—opposition which, please here suppose, comes 
from the large class denoted by my subscription. 

A critic’s words should be criticised on the grounds that 


“They that are rich in words, in words discover 
That they are poor in that which makes a lover.” 
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On the other hand, lovers of music are a mute section as a 
tule, therefore their word should be duly weighed. 

The phrase is: ‘“‘ A few toothless old women who still 
keep mumbling that pure music should be concerned with 
nothing outside itself.’’ 

It is not the overdrawn simile which evokes this 
remonstrance, but the conviction that your critic sees the 
whole thing from a specialist’s standpoint; a standpoint 
which, therefore, is extremely interesting, but which, also, 
is liable to be extremely wrong. 

Now, I have never written about music before, but I 
should like to put the whole matter in this way, plainly 
and shortly :—I prefer ‘‘ pure music ”’ to ‘‘ literary music.”’ 

And I shall go on mumbling that, because I have 
definite reasons, a sense of proportion and of the fittest 
medium of expression, to support my preference.—Yours, &c., 


Music Lover. 
November 19th, 1913. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In sending you the attached, which I think can- 
not fail to prove of interest to your readers, I may mention 
that the readers of “ British Birds’? Magazine have now 
placed over 32,000 rings on wild birds of many kinds, and 
that this is leading to results of great interest tand impor- 
tance in connection with the study of birds. 

Should ringed birds ever come into the hands of your 
readers, I hope they will notify me at once, stating the 
name on the ring and the number, as well as the date and 
place where the bird was found. I will then at once inform 
them when and where the bird was ringed.—Yours, &c., 


H. F. Witnersy, 
Editor, “ British Birds.” 


“ SwaLtow RInGED IN AYRSHIRE AND RECOVERED IN 
OrancE Free Stare. 

“In August I received a letter from Mr. A. C. Theron 
dated from ‘ Riet Vallei, District Lindley, O.F.S.’ stating that 
a swallow had been captured bearing a ring with my name and 
address. As Mr. Theron gave neither the number of the ring 
nor the date of capture, I asked him for these particulars, and 
have just received his reply and the ring itself. The ring is 
number E937. and Mr. Theron informs me that the bird was 
captured at Riet Vallei on March 16th, 1918, and adds, ‘I do 
not know when it arrived.’ This ring was placed on a nestling 
swallow by Mr. R. O. Blyth, at Skelmorlie, Ayrshire, on July 
27th, 1912. 

“A few months ego an adult swallow, ringed in Stafford- 
shire. was recorded as having been captured near Utrecht, 
Natal, in December, and the present record is from about one 
hundred and fifty miles west of that place, which is not far in 
comparison with the total length of the journey. 

“In writing of the Natal record I expressed surprise that 
a swallow breeding in the far weet of Europe should migrate 
so far east in South Africa, but now that Dr. Hartert has shown 
by his observations in the middle of the Sahara that. deserts 
are not necessarily a bar to the passage of migrating birds, as 
was formerly supposed, it may perhaps be presumed that these 
swallows take a more direct line than one would previously 
have thought possible. 

“This second record, taken in conjunction with the first, 
is extremely valuable, and we are most grateful both to Mr. 
Blyth who ringed the swallow, and to Mr. Theron who 
reported it. H. F. Wirxersy.”’ 


THE DUBLIN CHILDREN AND THE STRIKE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I do not think there need be any difficulty in 
understanding the attitude of Dublin parents towards the 
idea of sending their children to temporary English homes. 
Suppose the case were reversed, and it was proposed to send 
English Protestant children to be placed under the care of 
Irish Catholics. How would the English parents regard the 
idea ? 

Strange as it may sound in English ears, the Irish 
parents would be quite as much in fear of moral injury in 
the one case as the English parents would be in the other. 

I am not a Catholic; but I have read enough history to 
be able to understand their feelings.—Yours, &c., 


H. H. Jacos. 
Waterford, November 16th, 1913. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—The Children’s White Cross League, which was 
organized last year during the London Dock Strike, to 
relieve some of the little victims and their mothers, and 
which distributed in bread and milk some £1,100 entrusted 
to it by the general public, is now appealing for the nursing 
mothers and their babies, victims of the Dublin strike. 

On November 8th the League opened its Relief Centre at 
74, Thomas-street, under Mrs. Rudmose Brown, wife of one 
of the Trinity College professors, to whom gifts of food and 
clothing should be addressed at the Centre. 

Several hundred mothers and babies are now receiving 
daily bread and milk, and as soon as the boilers are put in, 
Irish stew will be cooked and served on the premises. A 
Rest Room is being arranged where mothers may warm their 
chilled bones for a few hours at a time, before returning to 
their cheerless one-roomed tenements. 

Our colleague, Mrs. Scurr, who has returned from 
Dublin after organizing the Centre, tells us that our relief 
work is very badly needed, several of the nursing mothers 
having lost their milk through want and worry. We are 
confident happier mothers will come forward to help their 
less fortunate sisters, who with their babies are least able to 
bear the privations of hunger and cold; these are bound to 
leave their marks on the next generation of citizens, in 
diminished resistance to the normal hardships of their lives, 
if indeed they survive their sufferings at the present time. 

We are assured that the claims of our Centre will not be 
lost sight of by the fund resulting from the appeal issued a 
few days ago, and signed by Mrs. Acland, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Mrs. Creighton, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. George 
Trevelyan, and others; but when there is so much to be 
done, we feel a very special appeal is necessary for the 
nursing mothers, many of whom are starving as the wives of 
men thrown out of work through the strike. 

We are guaranteed for this week’s supply, but we would 
remind those who have enough that every £60 we receive 
means the feeding of a further 500 mothers and babies for a 
week.—Yours, &c., 

Jane Cospen Unwin. 
Hon. Treas. 
BarRBARA TCHAYKOVSEKY, 
Hon. Sec. 
Children’s White Cross League, 
3, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. 
November 19th, 1913. 





Poetry. 


IN SILENT GROVES. 


My walk is now in silent groves, 
With grass and moss beneath my feet ; 
Which no true poet-minds can leave 
Until inspired with fancies sweet. 
So quiet there that you can hear 
Grasshoppers in the grass so green ; 
The insect-cuckoos that will call, 
And still remain unseen. 


In silent groves, where lovers go 
To tell those dreams when they confess 
That love that’s jealous of the air, 
And whispers in a wilderness. 
There’s no black scandal in these groves— 
The foul disease that still breaks forth 
In other parts, as fast as one 
Weak part is healed by Truth. 


Wut.sus H. Davies. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’? Orrice, Tuurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“England in the Later Middle Ages.” By Kenneth H. Vickers. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan and Lorraine.” By 
Julia Cartwright. (Murray. 18s. net.) 

‘* Primate Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh: A Memoir.” By 
Eleanor Alexander. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


** Memories of Charles Dickens.” By Percy FitzGerald. (Arrow- 
smith. 12s. 6d. net.) 

** The Influence of the Press.” By R. A. Scott-James. (Partridge. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

** Browning’s Heroines.”” By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net.) 

“English Travellers of the Renaissance.” By Clare Howard. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Fancies, Fashions, and Fads.” By Ralph Nevill. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


‘The Reconstruction of the New Colonies under Lord Milner.” 


By W. Basil Worsfold. (Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 

“Cambridge Poets (1900-1913): An Anthology.” Edited by A. 
Tillyard. (Heffer. 5s. net.) 

“Oxford Poetry (1910-1913). Edited by G. D. H.C. (Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas.””’ By John F. Runciman. 
(Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Chantilly in History and Art.” By L. M. Richter. (Murray. 


21s. net.) 

“ Songs of Aphrodite and Other Poems.” By Margaret Sackville. 
(Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) ; 

“ Villages of the White Horse.” By Alfred Williams. (Duckworth. 
5s. net.) 

“ When William Came.” 

“ Souvenirs (1878-1893).”’ 
(Paris: Delagrave. 

“ Les Maladies Sociales.” 
3fr. 50.) 


By W. H. Munro. (Lane. 6s. net.) 
Deuxiéme Série. Par Ch. de Freycinet. 
Sfr. 50.) 


Par Paul Gaultier. (Paris: Hachette. 


* ” ma 


A GREAT deal of interest is sure to be awakened by the 
news from Paris that we are to have a book upon art by 
Rodin. It seems that for a long time past the famous 
sculptor has been in the habit of jotting down notes about 
his own art, the art of the past, and his general views of 
esthetics. These are now to be edited for publication by 
Rodin in collaboration with Mr. Warrington Dawson, an 
American writer whom he has known for several years. The 
book is to appear in French early next year, and will be 
promptly followed by an English translation. 


* ” * 


“THe Oxrorp Ports” is a series which has often been 
praised in Tue Nation, and we are glad to see that “The 
Poetical Works of William Blake’’ will shortly be added 
to the collection. The editor, Mr. John Sampson, contributes 
an introduction and textual notes, and he includes the un- 
published portion of “The French Revolution” and the 
Minor Prophetic Books. The first book of “The French 
Revolution” is, by the way, the only work of Blake which 
was both printed and published in the ordinary way during 
the poet’s lifetime. It was issued by Joseph Johnson, at 
whose shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard Blake used to meet 
Godwin, Paine, Fuseli, and other British admirers of the 
Revolution. 

+ * & 


Ir may be of interest to quote a passage describing 
Blake’s conversation from that agreeable collection of 
literary gossip, ‘Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary.”’ 


“Of Wordsworth,” writes Robinson, “ Blake talked as 
before. Some of his writings proceed from the Holy Spirit, 
but others are the work of the devil. However, on this subject, 
I found Blake’s language more in accordance with orthodox 
Christianity than before. He talked of being under the 
direction of self. Reason, as the creature of man, is opposed 
to God’s grace. He warmly declared that all he knew is in 
the Bible. But he understands the Bible in its spiritual sense. 
As to the natural sense, he says, ‘ Voltaire was commissioned 
by God to expose that. I thave much intercourse with Voltaire, 
and he said to me, “ I blasphemed the Son of Man and it shall 
be forgiven me; but they (the enemies of Voltaire) blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost in me and it shall not be forgiven 
ee ie 

“I inquired of Blake about his own writings; ‘I have 
written more than Voltaire or Rousseau. Six or seven epic 


poems as long as Homer, and twenty tragedies as long as 





“Macbeth.” ’ He showed me hie version (for so it may be 
called) of Genesis—‘ as understood by a Christian visionary.’ 
He read a passage at random; it was striking. He will not 
print any more. ‘I write,’ he says, ‘ when commanded by the 
spirits, and the moment I have written I see the words fly 
about the room in all directions. It is then published and the 
spirits can read. My MS. is of no further use.’ ” 
+ . x 


BioGRAPHIES are the most popular of books, and it 
happens that two editors, Sir William Robertson Nicoll and 
the Rev. Anthony Deane, who have this season published 
collections of essays which they contributed to their respec- 
tive journals, have each compiled a list of the best six bio- 
graphies in English. In each case Boswell’s “Johnson” 
heads the list, and they also resemble one another in 
including Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay,” Lockhart’s “ Scott,” and 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Charlotte Bronté.’’ In selecting the remain- 
ing two they differ. Sir William Nicoll votes for Froude’s 
“Carlyle”? and Morley’s ‘‘Gladstone.””’ Mr. Deane does not 
mention Froude, and he rejects Lord Morley’s work as belong- 
ing to the category of biographies planned on too vast a 
scale and unrelieved by humor, while he thinks it also suffers 
from the writer’s want of sympathy with the religious side 
of Gladstone’s life. Mr. Deane’s choice of the last two books 
on the list is Stanley’s ‘“ Arnold’ and Forster’s “ Dickens,” 
though he is doubtful whether he ought not to substitute 
Mrs. Creighton’s life of her husband for one of them. Among 
the biographies which Sir William Nicoll mentions as special 
favorites of his own, though not in the first rank, are “ The 
Life of George Crabbe” by the poet’s son, Andrew Lang’s 
“Life of Lockhart,” and Dora Greenwell’s “Life of 
Lacordaire,’’ while Mr. Deane praises the “ Memoirs and 
Letters of Sir James Paget” and the lives of Charles 
Kingsley, Archbishop Benson, and Tennyson. 

* . * 


Reapers who desire to know something of the Irish 
literary movement in the generation that preceded Synge 
and Mr. Yeats and “A. E.”’ will find some useful sign-posts 
in a collection of “Irish Literary and Musical Studies” by 
Mr. A. P. Graves, just published by Mr. Elkin Mathews. In 
this book Mr. Graves gives biographical and critical notices 
of Sir Samuel Fergusson, Clarence Mangan, James Sheridan 
Le Fanu, William Allingham, and George Petrie, together 
with some discussions on other subjects, such, for example, as 
that most delightful of all languages, the English spoken in 
Ireland. Outside of Ireland, none of the writers mentioned 
is at all widely read. Mangan is known by a single poem, 
“ Dark Rosaleen,” and some of Allingham’s and Fergusson’s 
verses find a place in anthologies. But all three deserve 
something more than this. Fergusson, as Mr. Graves rightly 
insists, “was unquestionably the Irish poet of the past 
century who has most powerfully influenced the literary 
history of his country,” and Mr. Yeats, writing in 1886, 
classed him as “the greatest poet Ireland has produced, 
because the most central and most Celtic.” 

» * * 


Tree additions to what may be called literary 
geography have been made during the past few weeks—Mr. 
Hermann Lea’s “Thomas Hardy’s Wessex,” published by 
Messrs. Maemillan; Mr. Charles Olcott’s “The Country of 
Sir Walter Scott,’’ published by Messrs. Cassell; and Mr. 
Morley Adams’s “In the Footsteps of Borrow and Fitz- 
Gerald” published by Messrs. Jarrold. It is always a 
pleasant pastime to trace out the rez] places which a favorite 
author has used as a background for his scenes, or of which 
he has written descriptions. But want of leisure prevents 
most people from indulging this taste as much as they would 
wish, and they have to be content with making many of their 
literary tours by deputy. This the three books just men- 
tioned enable them to do with some satisfaction. They are 
well supplied with photographs, and these are no inconsider- 
able aid to a better—or, at any rate, a more vivid—appre- 
ciation of the writers with whom they deal. 

7 * = 


Messrs. Biack are about to publish a new edition of 
Kirkup’s “ History of Socialism,” revised and expanded by 
Mr. Edward Pease, the Secretary of the Fabian Society. Mr. 
Pease has added new chapters on Syndicalism, and has 
brought up to date the section of the book which deals with 
the modern Socialist movement. 
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THE DANDY AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


“Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton.” By his 
Grandson, the EARL oF LYTTON. (Macmillan. 2 Vols. 30s, 


net.) 


Ir is perhaps a measure of the decline of Bulwer Lytton’s 
reputation as a man of letters that the chief interest of bis 
biography should lie in the story of his unhappy marriage. 
When he read “ Richelieu” to a few friends at Macrzady’s, 
in 1838, Robert Browning was present, and was the first, 
we are told, to declare that it was a great play. <A year 
before that, when “The Last Days of Pompeii’’ was pub- 
lished, Lady Blessington had written to him to say that “it 
alone would stamp its author as the genius par excellence of 
our day.” There has seldom been a more successful writer. 
Like the Post-Impressionists, he encountered many a Jittle 
storm of hostility ; but, for the most part, he was the child 
of success and praise—success in money and the praise of 
nearly all his great contemporaries, except Thackeray. Alas! 
there are not many of us but feel the justice of Thackeray’s 
detractions to-day. ‘There are sentiments in his writings,” 
he once said in a letter about Bulwer to Lady Blessington, 
“which always anger me; big words which make me furious, 
and a premeditated fine writing against which I can’t help 
rebelling.’”’ Long afterwards, Thackeray withdrew his dis- 
praise, and addressed a letter of repentance to his fellow- 
novelist. But he had seen truly when he had seen critically. 
Lytton was something of a sham, a dandy of noble senti- 
ments. We might put the case another way, and say that 
his writing was a wordy fashion rather than a style. 

And in life he was guilty of the same moral and romantic 
pretentiousness. Perhaps his quarrel with his wife was due 
to her discovery of the qualities of humbug behind his fine 
words as much as to any other cause. Like Thackeray, she 
was a destructive critic by nature: an Irishwoman, she had 
the hard, realistic vision of which Mr. Shaw boasts as a 
peculiarly Irish possession. The child of an unhappy house- 
hold, she consoled herself for her misfortunes by mockery 
of those around her. Of one of her uncles she once wrote: 
“T hear that he is dirtier than ever. This can scarcely be 
possible, as he always looked like a chimney-sweep in a 
vapor-bath.” This was a temper ill-suited to making home 
comfortable for a peacock of lofty sentiments such as Lytton 
was. When she found herself treated at one moment to 
neglect, at another to petty irritation, and the next 
addressed in sounding periods, as though she were a public 
meeting, she simply could not help uttering gibes against 
her husband and his relations, which could not but make so 
vain a man wince. “Judge,” he appealed to her on one 
occasion, “of what must be felt by a man, proud, tenacious 
of esteem, persuaded he deserves it, who finds his nearest 
and dearest and most familiar companion his most harsh 
and unjust interpreter.” In that sentence he seems to us to 
convict himself far more effectually than his sneering wife. 
“ Tenacious of esteem, persuaded he deserves it ’—might not 
the phrases have flowed from the pen of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne himself? They are reminiscent, too, of those incom- 
parable husbands of Ibsen’s invention—no; Ibsen did not 
invent, he only registered, them—the husbands in “ A Doll’s 
House ’’ and “Hedda Gabler.” Feminists will naturally 
impute the failure of Lytton’s marriage to the fact that he 
was a typical Tbsen husband. Masculinists, a still more 
foolish race, will explain it rather by insisting that the 
woman he married was a typical Strindberg wife. Mrs. 
Bulwer had even that passion for dogs which seemed to 
Strindberg to be woman’s crowning claim to eternal damna- 


tion. She loved her dogs, though she did not like her 
children. Of her dogs, the writer of the present biography 
tells us :— 


“She had their names printed on tiny visiting cards, 
which she used to leave with her own upon her friends and 
neighbors; and the whole of her correspondence with her 
husband, from the first days of their courtship until the 
final breach in their affections, was carried on in terme of 
canine endearment. He was ‘ Pups’ and she was ‘ Poodle,’ 
and these pet names recur in their letters during the brief 
periods of their reconciliation, right up to the date of their 
final separation.” 


Qne can hardly read that passage without thinking of “ The 





Confession of a Fool” and Strindberg’s fist-shakings at dogs. 
Perhaps, in contemplating the tragedy of the Lytton 
marriage, we may admit. for the nonce, that the feminists 
and the masculinists were both right, and describe it as the 
tragedy of a Strindberg wife married to an Ibsen husband. 

Not that we have any right to blame either of them too 
severely. Lytton, like his wife, was the child of a miserable 
home, and pre-destined to unhappiness. He was positively 
hated by his father, General Bulwer, an irascible victim of 
gout, who spent the last days of his life lying “ amongst 
hoops that suspended from his body the touch of the clothes ; 
for he could not bear even that pressure.” The Earl of 
Lytton has allowed his grandfather to tell his own story of 
the days of his youth in the early chapters of these volumes, 
and the story is just one of those gloomily theatrical 
romances which the novelist was so fond of writing. It is 
a romance of prophetic strangers, of premature solitude and 
sorrow, of gipsy loves, and so forth, and the one touch of 
genuine comedy in it is the well-known story of how young 
Lytton, at eight years old, astonished his mother by asking 
her: “Pray, mamma, are you not sometimes overcome by 
the sense of your own identity?”’ In his ’teens, he was a 
ladies’ darling, a ball-room favorite. “The middle-aged 
ladies took me home in their carriages.’’ By twenty-one, he 
was seeking relief from the weariness of society in a gipsy 
encampment :— 


“Time, sunset. Scene, the highway road. , 

“* Shall I tell you your fortune, my pretty young gentle- 
man?’ . 

“The voice, young and silvery, startled me from my 
reverie, and by my side stood a gipsy girl. She was so 
handsome! The most beautiful specimen I have ever seen 
of a race often beautiful in youth. 

““* Pray, do!’ said I, and I crossed her small palm with 
silver. ‘Only, pray, give me a sweetheart half as pretty ase 
yourself.’ 

“The girl was, no doubt, used to such compliments, but 
she blushed as if new to them. She looked me in the face, 
quickly but searchingly, and then bent her dark eyes over 
my hand.” 


How Lyttonish! This was the beginning of an adventure 
among the gipsies, which ended in Lytton’s hurried 
departure, owing to the jealousy of the young male gipsies. 


. Next year he was in love with Lady Caroline Lamb, and, 


when he saw that she was playing with him, he parted from 
her in another outburst of Lyttonism :— 

“‘ Farewell for ever. It is over. Now I see you in your 
true light. Vain and heartless, you have only trifled with my 
feelings in order to betray me, I despise as well as leave 
you. Instead of jealousy, I only feel contempt. Farewell. 
Go and be happy.” 

When he fell in love with Rosina Wheeler, the Irish 
girl, whom he married, he wrote in the same strain :— 

“ Hate you, Rosina! At this moment the tears are in 
my eyes, my heart beats audibly! I stop to kiss the paper 
consecrated by your hand. Can these signs of love ever turn 
into hatred? But let me collect myself.” 

. Obviously, the realities of life would come with a rude 
shock to a theatrical sentimentalist who could speak and 
write like this. It may be that the shock came even before 
Lytton (or Bulwer, as he then was) and Rosina were married. 
He married her in the end from a sense of duty, because he 
had in the deepest measure compromised her. Cast off by 
a disapproving and angry mother, he had then to set to 
work to make ends meet in a highly expensive home— 
a matter of £3,000 a year. His incessant work in literature 
and journalism meant that he had little time to spare for 
his wife, and, when he was with her, he was usually suffer- 
ing from the irritability that comes from overwork. Quarrels 
followed, and scenes before servants, and reconciliations, till 
the breaking-point was reached, and husband and wife lived 
apart, the wife comforting herself with drink and revenging 
herself by accusing him of all manner of wickedness on 
obscene postcards, the husband ultimately trying to have 
her shut up in a lunatic asylum. There, certainly, you have 
an end sufficiently Strindbergian. 

Perhaps Lytton’s attempt to prove his wife a lunatic 
was not altogether unjustifiable. When one of his plays was 
about to be produced at Devonshire House, Lady Lytton 
wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, saying that “she would 
enter his house, disguised as an orange-woman, and pelt 
the Queen with rotten eggs.” Some years later, in 1858, 
when he was Colonial Secretary, she entered one of his 
election meetings and used violent language to him before 
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the crowd. “He murdered my child, and tried to murder 
me,” she said. “The very clothes I stand up in were 
supplied to me by a friend.” Humiliated and in horror, 
Lytton fled from the meeting. 
It is very much to the credit of the Earl of Lytton that 
he has told the story of this old scandal with so frank a 
regard for the facts, without extenuation or malice, and yet 
with so human a sympathy that, at the close, we are left 
partisans neither of the husband nor of the wife, but, rather, 
like pitiful spectators of an inevitable tragedy. In writing 
the life of his grandfather, the present biographer has merely 
brought to a successful conclusion a work begun by his father. 
The book is interesting, on the whole—painfully so in parts. 
The chapters dealing with Lytton’s political career—he left 
Liberalism for Conservatism through his dislike of Free 
Trade—are not stirring, for Lytton fought for no stirring 
creed. And the story of his successes in literature—except 
for such facts as that he wrote “ Harold’’ in less than a 
month and “The Lady of Lyons”’ in a little more than a 
fortnight—has only a faded kind of interest, for most of us 
long ago ceased to read him seriously. One cannot help 
feeling that the biography might have gained by being com- 
pressed into a single volume. The letters quoted are not 
particularly good reading, except those written by 
Lady Lytton, which are delightful, and those by Harriette 
Wilson, which are subtly comic. Lytton, moreover, was one 
of those figures which are great for an age, but are far from 
being great for all time. He has left scarcely any lasting 
impression either on political or literary history. He is said, 
however, to have had considerable influence on English dress. 
Evening-dress was an affair of color—brown, green, or blue— 
before “ Pelham ” was written. In that novel, however, Lady 
Frances Pelham says to her son :— 
‘* Apropos of the complexion; I did not like that blue coat 
you wore when I last saw you. You look best in black, which 


is a great compliment, for people must be very distinguished 
in appearance to do so.” 


That, it is said, brought about the change to the black coat, 
which has lasted to our own day. Well, there was more of 
dress—of feathers, if you like—than body about the mass of 
Lytton’s work in literature. It is not without appropriate- 
ness that his most lasting work should have been accom- 
plished as an arbiter of fashion. 





RESTORATION COMEDY. 


“The Comedy of Manners: A History—1664-1720." By 
JOHN PALMER. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir Mr. John Palmer had called his book not a “ history ” 
but a “quintet of biographies,” he would have accurately 
indicated its character and suggested its true merit. He 
has produced careful, judicious, valuable biographies of 
Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, 
and he has embedded them in a mass of critical argument. 
The term “ History,” as applied to such a book, is a mere 
misnomer. The moment Mr. Palmer leaves the safe ground 
of biographical fact, it is to plunge, on the worser side, into 
an old and rather idle dispute. 

His criticism is one long attack upon Macaulay, who, he 
says, undid the good work of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, 
and hurled the so-called Restoration dramatists back into 
the slough of disrepute from which these writers had almost 
succeeded in rescuing them. Macaulay began his essay by 
admitting that Leigh Hunt had done well to reprint the 
dramatists. He said :— 

“We cannot wish that any work or class of work which 
has exercised a great influence on the human mind, and which 
illustrates the character of an important epoch in letters, 
politics, and morals, should disappear from the world.” 
“Could anything,”’ asks Mr. Palmer, “ be more superbly 

impertinent?’’—a word which he is fond of using in the 
sense of “irrelevant,” but which we must read here, no 
doubt, in its more ordinary sense. He goes on to tell us 
that “The fraudulent character of Macaulay’s preliminary 
concessions appears throughout. He disclaims the moral 
test as final ; but he applies none other.”” And, again :— 

“‘ One other point as to Macaulay’s critical methods in this 
essay clamors to be exposed. Just as he first deprecates the 
finality of the moral test, that he may the more effectively 
apply it later on; so he begins with an appeal for an historical 





treatment of the comic dramatists, and . . . ends by 

assessing the comic dramatists in every line of his commentary 

by the standards of 1849.” 

The distinction between the two counts in this indict- 
ment escapes us. It is practically one and the same “ fraudu- 
lency”’ which Mr. Palmer so sternly “exposes.” But what 
does the exposure amount to? Macaulay’s initial admission 
that the Restoration Comedy was a historical document of 
immense value, which it would be folly to suppress, in no 
way pledged him to holding his natural sensibilities in 
abeyance when he passed on to an esthetic valuation of the 
works in question. This is what Mr. Palmer demands that 
we should do. He will not let us find anything nauseous, 
which the men of a given historical period seem to have 
found agreeable. It is “impertinent” to allege that we are 
positively afflicted by the vulgarity and brutality of many 
passages in this literature, as by an evil odor. Mr. Palmer 
has stopped his own nose by an elaborate course of reasoning, 
and he thinks it a sign of hypocritical mid-Victorianism for 
anyone to keep his nostrils open. But sane criticism is not 
a masquerade of the soul, in which we ape the mental atti- 
tude of every century in turn. The permanent element in litera- 
ture is that which appeals to the sensibilities of men of all 
periods. We seek the historical point of view in order to 
understand; but understanding is one thing, feeling 
another; and if the most perfect historic understanding 
brings us a composite feeling in which qualified admiration 
struggles with unqualified disgust, it is not “fraudulent,” 
but merely honest, to say so. 

The point which Mr. Palmer persistently overlooks is 
that our condemnation of the literature he defends does not 
proceed on grounds of mere sexual morality. Whatever 
Macaulay may have thought, few of us to-day are disposed 
to set up existing laws, or even dominant ideals, as eternal 
and unalterable. It is true that Macaulay’s language may 
here and there lend some color to Mr. Palmer’s assumption ; 
but he puts his true point very clearly in at least one 
memorable passage, where he says of “this part of our 
literature ’’ :— 

“Its indecency, though perpetually such as is condemned 
not less by the rules of good taste than by those of morality, is 
not, in our opinion, so disgraceful a fault as its singularly 
inhuman spirit.” 

That is the true indictment, which cannot be sophisticated 
away. There are many forms of literature as immoral as 
Restoration Comedy; few, if any, as degrading to human 
nature. It is not the sexual anarchy of the picture that we 
find intolerable; it is the brutality and bestiality. When 
“seva indignatio” prompts a Swiftian assault upon human 
nature, we feel that the indignation, even if morbid, clears 
the air ; but when a world without decency, honor, or human 
kindness is smilingly presented as an entirely desirable and 
delightful world, our gorge rises. There may be more 
immoral writers than Wycherley, but an uglier has not come 
within our ken, unless it be among the ignoble small-fry of 
his school. Mr. Palmer finds in him (and deplores) one or 
two outbursts of indignation. Save us from the “ indigna- 
tion” of the author of “Miscellany Poems”! No, no; 
Macaulay was perhaps a trifle rhetorical when he wrote: 
“We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like the 
nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell’’; but that 
judgment will outlive all Mr. Palmer’s nice discriminations 
between nastiness “in a dry light” and “luscious” nasti- 
ness. 

Mr. Palmer is hard put to it to reconcile his view of 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve as imperturbable realists 
with Lamb’s defence of their theatre as a fairyland in which 
the writs of morality do not run. (By the way, it is one of 
Macaulay’s crimes that he speaks of “ Mr.” Lamb; though, 
in fact, he treats Elia with a reverent tenderness to which 
Mr. Lucas himself could take no exception.) The dis- 
crepancy of the two pleas is too obvious to be overlooked, 
and Mr. Palmer, at several points, essays to explain it away. 
We do not quite follow his reasoning ; but the point is, in 
our view, immaterial, since we hold the plea of realism to 
be radically unsound. Even granting that the playwrights were 
justified in never letting their view extend beyond the corrupt 
purlieus of the Court, and in mentioning the sounder part 
of the nation only to jeer at it; even admitting that the 
manners of the Court were unspeakably shameless and 
hideous ; it remains incredible that any section of any human 
society can ever have lived exclusively in an atmosphere of 
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gloating sexuality, like that of ‘She Would if She Could,” 
“The Country Wife,” and “Love for Love.” Even the 
courtiers of Charles II. must now and then have rested from 
their ruttishness of thought, speech, and act. It is amazing 
that Mr. Palmer should have argued himself out of the plain 
perception that such a personage as Horner in “ The Country 
Wife” is not really a creation of Wycherley at all, but of 
the fertile genius which, throughout the ages, has devoted 
itself to the invention of ribald anecdotes. ‘Ribald anecdotes 
may have their function, and even (comparatively) their 
merit; but to talk of their retailers as realistic artists is 
absurd. A certain residue of reality doubtless disengages 
itself from Restoration comedy, but only after we have 
eliminated a large amount of deliberate pandering to the 
baser appetites of the theatrical public. 

English society in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century was no doubt more brutal than French ; but was it 
so unspeakably more corrupt as to account for the whole 
difference between Wycherley and Moliére? The truth is, 
we believe—and this is a point Macaulay overlooked—that 
the brutality of the Restoration theatre was not a mere 
reaction against Puritanism, but also a revival cf the 
traditions of the semi-barbarous Jacobean theatre. That is 
the key to the enigma: while the French stage was civilized, 
the English remained semi-barbarous. It accepted a con- 
vention of coarseness from a ruder age, while introducing, no 
doubt, a new element of wanton deliberation. How does Mr. 
Palmer square with his theory of realism the fact that 
Congreve’s first (and very successful) comedy was written 
before he had ever set eyes on the society he professed to 
depict? Could anything prove more clearly the enormous 
part played by a vicious convention in the “Comedy of 
Manners ’’? 

“Tt is characteristic of ‘Love for Love,’” says Mr. 
Palmer, ‘that one remembers the persons and the story cf 
the play, which is neither possible nor necessary in the 
majority of Restoration comedies.” The fact is undoubted ; 
what is surprising is the blithe unconsciousness with which 
the critic launches this sweeping condemnation. Not a 
single word does he ever devote to any consideration of 
dramatic structure or the ordering of a fable. Congreve, at 
all events, would not have been flattered by this blank 
ignoring of a side of his art on which he plumed himself not 
a little. 

Mr. Palmer writes very ably, and incidentally makes 
some very just remarks. Nothing could be better than this: 
“ Art is not primarily concerned with morality, but morality 
is the stuff of the poet’s art. . . Morality is his sub- 
ject, though it is not his object.”” There has been some care- 
lessness, for which Mr. Palmer is probably not responsible, 
in the lettering of plates. “Joseph Harris speaking the 
Epilogue to ‘Unhappy ’” ought to read “Joe Haines speaking 
the Epilogue to ‘Unhappy Kindness.’” “ Farquhar’s Con- 
federacy Play Bill’’ ought, of course, to read “ Vanbrugh’s.” 
But, in fact, the illustrations, other than portraits, had 
better have been omitted. 





THE SECRET OF LORD NORTH’S POWER. 


“Lord North.” By RrainaLp Lucas. 
2 vols. 2Is. net.) 


(A. L. Humphreys. 


Nosopy could regard Lord North as a great man or a great 
Minister. So far as public policy is concerned, his career 
was an unqualified disaster. He lives in history on two 
achievements: the American War and the notorious 
Coalition. The two events were the two greatest calamities 
of the period. Yet, from one point of view, his career 
presents a spectacle of success and power. At the beginning 
of the American War he had public opinion behind him, 
and it was not difficult for fhim to carry out the King’s 
wishes, but during the last five yéars, at least, thé policy 
that the King forced on his good nature was a policy that 
was regarded with growing detestation. It would have 
seemed impossible for any man short of a genius to hold 
out during those years when everything was going wrong, 
when danger and ruin threatened the Empire from every 
quarter, when the whole country was in agitation and loudly 
demanding reform and peace, when the troubles of the 
nation were everywhere traced to the Minister and his 





conduct, and, perhaps most important of all, when the 
Opposition included men of the greatest ability, commanding 
the prestige of a Chatham and the popularity of a Fox, 
and the Minister himself had not a single ally with any 
pretensions to authority or reputation. Supposing that 
North had believed in the cause he was defending, his 
task would have seemed almost superhuman; but it is, of 
course, notorious that his views were those of the Opposition. 
For four or five years he was fighting for a policy that he 
thought wrong against the most powerful Opposition of 
the century, under conditions incredibly discouraging and 
alarming, and fighting it, so far as. brains went, alone. 
Of course, he had at his service the favors of the Crown, 
and a gigantic system of corruption, and the country might 
get very angry without making any immediate or visible 
impression on either of the Members for old Sarum. But 
when full weight is given to the corrupt state of Parliament, 
and the influence of the King’s system, it remains a very 
remarkable fact that a single man who, whatever his talents, 
could not be named in the same breath as any one of 
half-a-dozen of his opponents, could have maintained his 
position against a rising tide of indignation and dismay, 
without even his own judgment to countenance his policy, 
and no other support than the support of a Sovereign who 
appeared to be losing his popularity. It was this feat that 
made Brougham speak of his great reputation as a repre- 
sentative of the Government. 

The truth is that George the Third found in two crises 
exactly the man that he needed. When he wanted to push 
the Peace of Paris through the House of Commons, he drew 
Henry Fox from the retreat into which he had taken his 
riches and the hatred of the nation, and set him to a task 
which no man could have entered upon unless he had 
already become as unpopular as a politician could make 
himself. Fox, having nothing to lose, set about the business 
with energy and ability, and carried it out with enjoyment and 
to the satisfaction of his master. It was indeed a rare stroke 
of luck for the King that there happened to be a politician 
who combined Fox’s brains with Fox’s character. North’s 
character differed from Henry Fox’s, but it happened to suit 
George the Third’s purpose equally well ten years later. 
No man could have faced the Opposition, the nation, and 
the gathering and overwhelming clouds in the sky, who had 
been sensitive or irritable at any point. It is well known 
that rage and anxiety wear a man out, and the best way to 
exhaust a particular kind of opponent is to go on provoking 
him. Now North was absolutely proof against this. He was, 
to begin with, a significantly fat man. Mr. Lucas has 
collected a number of good stories about his figure and 
deportment. On one occasion he was ill, and lost weight. 
His doctor asked him anxiously what he felt. ‘“ What I have 
not felt for a long time,” said North, “ my own ribs.” His 
ugliness was not passed over in that polite age. ‘The noble 
lord who spoke last,” said Burke, “ after extending his right 
leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, and 
moving his ponderous frame, has at length opened his 
mouth.”” But North only enjoyed the taunts at his appear- 
ance. He was so ugly that he knew his enemies could not 
exaggerate the fact. It was the same with his system of 
government. His opponents plundered history for sinister 
illustrations, but nothing ever moved North, who knew that 
if there was anything deficient in the corruption that he 
employed it was not from want of care on his part or that 
of his master. And as he could not lose his temper, and had 
a very lively natural wit, he managed to turn the laugh 
pretty often against his critic. When he was accused of 
being asleep, he replied that he wished he were; and on 
another occasion he suggested that the speaker who had put 
him to sleep was not the most fitting person to make the 
complaint. When he was called “ that thing, a Minister,’’ he 
replied: ‘“ Well, to be sure, I am an unwieldy thing; the 
Hon. Member, therefore, when he called me a thing, said 
what was true, and I cannot be angry with him. But when 
he added ‘that thing, a Minister,’ he called me that thing 
of all things he himself wished most to be, and therefore I 
took it as a compliment.” The abuse of his opponents ran 


off his head like rain off a duck’s back, and this was just 
what was needed for his task. A man with imagination or 
sensibility, capable of strong feeling—whether indignation 
or pity—liable to resentment or chagrin, must have failed. 
A fat, comfortable, good-humored, quick-witted man, with 
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a great aptness for repartee, managed to hold on, and nobody 
who did not possess those qualities could have succeeded. 
The King had found the one man who could save him from 
Chatham and the Rockinghams, and postpone, by some 
devastating years, the bitter humiliation of peace. 

What was North’s motive in the second momentous 
transaction? Mr. Lucas thinks it was fear of impeachment, 
offering as evidence the fact that Shelburne did actually pro- 
pose it in the Cabinet, and the difficulty of finding any other 
reason. This is the harshest judgment that has been passed 
on North, and the evidence on which it rests seems inade- 
quate. After all, North, who never minded what people said 
of him, was the kind of nature that disarms anger, and an 
impeachment would have been a very doubtful enterprise. 
-Lecky thinks that he went into the Coalition either to save 
his party or else because he honestly thought that the King’s 
system had become a curse, and that it was a public duty 
‘to put an end to it North was a weak and irresolute 
man, largely under the influence of the society in which 
‘he happened to be at the moment. He could not resist the 
‘King, and afterwards, when his friends urged him to join 
Fox in a combination against the Crown, he listened to them. 
Perhaps this seemed the simplest course to a man who was 
-by nature irresolute and vacillating. At any rate, if he took 
‘Fox as a master, he would be serving under a man who could 
defend himself and his friends, and that would be a very 
different service from the service of the Court. Whether 
North could have redeemed his past is perhaps doubtful. As 
it was, he added a second blunder to the first. It may have 
been some consolation to him to know that by the Coalition 
he destroyed the hope of domestic reform which had been 
kindled into life by his own flagrant misgovernment as the 
Minister of the King’s system. 





A PEASANT SAINT. 


“My Lady of the Chimney-Corner.” By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 
(Nash. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue painting of peasant life in literature is apt to be 
precious in workmanship and false in sentiment when it is 
attempted for the benefit of another class. Nor is a man 
secure from these vices, even when he has lived at some time 
of his life as a peasant among peasants. The more he is 
aware of varying standards of life, the more he realizes how 
effective and picturesque to the middle-class reader those 
scenes wil] be, the greater is the danger of a self-conscious- 
ness which turns all that it touches to falsity. The writer 
who sets himself down to manufacture “ idylls’’ of peasant 
life is decorating middle-class drawing-rooms as consciously 
as eighteenth-century painters drew shepherdesses on palace 
walls. He may know the truth, but he commonly ends by 
painting what middle-class eyes will wish to dwell on. The 
one great book of this kind in our language, Douglas Brown’s 
“House with the Green Shutters,” is great precisely because 
it defiantly, even savagely, ignores the idyllic tradition, and 
draws the peasant without the smallest intention of flattering 
the desire of the well-to-do to think that poverty and ignor- 
ance, rightly regarded, are really a very beautiful and 
desirable state. 

That is certainly not the conscious tendency of 
this beautiful little book by Mr. Alexander Irvine, though 
there is nothing in his manner to ruffle the composure of 
the most complacent, and to an easy-going reader it may 
even be a sedative. It is a picture of the grinding poverty 
of an Irish home in a slum cottage in Antrim. The poverty 
is faithfully drawn, but so relieved with humor and so 
softened by the tender painting of human affections that 
one escapes the instinctive revolt of indignation which ought 
to follow from such a record. But perhaps it is only because 
we come to the scene from outside that the absence of this 
note of anger strikes us. Mr. Irvine is not thinking of the 
greed and exploitation which lay behind this poverty. He 
is drawing a reverent and affectionate portrait of his mother, 
and certainly it is one of the most moving and delicate 
achievements of the kind that one can find upon the printed 
page. It is not a novel, nor even a story, but rather a series 
of anecdotes and sketches which succeed in realizing for us, 
‘not merely the life of Pogue’s Close in Antrim, but the sunl 
of a rare and beautiful woman. Anna was a farmer's 





daughter, a Catholic, a clever girl, with ambitions to become 
a teacher, and she married for love “ beneath her” a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, a Protestant, and an illiterate. “ Love 
is enough” was the motto with which they tramped off 
to make a home, and in that spirit they faced famine and 
bereavement and the cares of a poverty which knew neither 
hope nor relief. 

We have read nothing in all the poignant litera- 
ture of the famine so moving as the tale of Jamie's 
adventure to save his dying child. He went out, a resolute 
criminal, to milk a neighboring farmer’s cow. The farmer 
shot him, and the two closed in a life-and-death wrestle. 
It was only when Jamie had the farmer at his mercy on the 
ground that he told his tale, and forced his adversary to 
enter his cottage and see his wife laid fainting on the ground 
and his baby dying of starvation in its cradle. Then 
the farmer gave of his abundance. But the mood 
of the book is more often a gentle and whimsical 
humor. There is a delightful tale of a beggar who was 
stoned one night as he entered Antrim, and left it next 
morning laden with gifts. The neighbors suspected him 
of bewitching a cow, but Anna told them a story that 
changed their mood. The beggar, she said, was a man of 
ancient lineage, wandering over the earth to find the Holy 
Grail. In a secret book he recorded, as he wandered, the 
deeds of the poor. So the poor filled his pockets for him. 
‘*A good thought,” moralised Anna, ‘“‘ will travel as fast 
an’ as far as a bad wan, if it gets the right start.’’ There 
is more of this genial world of fancy and light-hearted 
superstition and spirituality in the delightful sketch 
entitled ‘‘In the Glow of a Peat Fire,’’ round which the 
humor of these peasants makes even starvation endurable. 

But if these episodes have their charm, the real achievement 
of this unusual and delightful book is that it presents against 
this background of penury, suffering, and religious hate 
the picture of the mother and wife and servant of God for 
whom “love was enough.’’ It tells us how she comforted 
the bereaved, softened the cynical, and left behind her the 
aroma of her faith and charity, and in all the telling the 
emotion rings as sincere as it is tender. The book has 
a rare ideal beauty, but it is to be hoped that it will not 
unduly reconcile the middle-class reader to the poverty of 
the Irish peasant. The poverty of others is singularly 
easy to endure when it is graced by sincere religion. For 
our part, we closed the book with a hope that Mr. Larkin 
may turn his attention to Antrim. 





THE MOODS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON. 


“Monologues.” By RICHARD MIDDLETON. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 
Ir Richard Middleton’s work can catch the eye of a more 
remote posterity than ours, it will not be by virtue of what 
we assume to be the more enduring qualities of the artist. 
His expression is certainly not of the kind that will seize 
our children’s children by the throat and compel them to 
listen. For his moods are not only impalpable, delicate, 
remote; but he directly, and even aggressively, informs his 
audience that the revelations of moods such as these are the 
only things worth while. There is, indeed, a contrariness 
about him that is entirely captivating. The essay, he says, 
is “the art of expression in dressing-gown and carpet 
slippers” ; and then, not content with stretching his own 
legs in the easy-chair of his exquisite and ephemeral fan- 
tasies, he insists, with charming dogmatism, that the whole 
world, in order to be saved, must go donning dressing-gowns 
and “ bending down beside the glowing bars,”’ to ‘“‘ murmur, 
a little sadly, how love fled.’’ Of course, he may be quite 
right; that is irrelevant. But the quaint thing is this 
propagandist zeal, this passion for forcing us all into dally- 
ing among the asphodel ; the finite, the actual, the didactic, 
the “tyranny of facts,” are his bugbears. They are as dust 
before “ triolets and fairy stories.” 

Now this explains well enough why Middleton was a 
graceful and fanciful, but never an imaginative, poet; but it 
does not explain the classical outline, the harmonious ease, 
finish, suppleness, and maturity of his prose. The reason is, 
we think, that Middleton is not really this kind of dreamer 
at all in his prose cameos. He calls Mr. Wells “the artist 
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“NERVES AND THE NERVOUS.” 
PracticaL HEALTH-TALKS BY A PHYSICIAN. 


ALL who suffer from ‘‘ nerves ”—a term which covers 
a multitude of ills—should find comfort and practical 
assistanee in a book called ‘‘ Nerves and the Nervous,” 
which is written in non-technical language for the instruc- 
tion of the lay-reader. 

The author is a West-End physician who is well known 
as an authoritative writer on medical subjects. 

‘Persons whose nervous systems are weakened,” he 
says, “are frequently quick and intelligent beyond their 
fellows, entering into whatever they take up with the 
utmost zeal, but tiring quickly before they have gone very 
far with it,” 


Common Sians or DisorpERED NERVES. 


A continued feeling of tiredness is, in fact, one of the 
commonest symptoms of nerve-weakness. ‘‘Those who 
are fit and well,” says the writer, “find it difficult to 
imagine the condition of a person who is continually 
weighed down by that terrible feeling of slackness which 
betokens that his nerve-energy is at a low ebb.” 

This lassitude is frequently accompanied by a peculiar 
kind of headache, great depression, a feeling of ‘‘ unworthi- 
ness,” and various unreasonable fears, prominent among 
which are the fear of financial disaster and the fear of 
insanity. 

“Hundreds of nervous people,” says the author, “are 
continually taking strong, so-called nerve-tonics without 
deriving any permanent benefit from them. Thus, after 
persevering with such medicines, they begin to think that 
their case is hopeless, and that they will never recover 
their health, energy, and lost tranquillity of life.” 

Among the measures recommended are eleetricity, 
massage, and psychotherapy—that is, mental treatment by 
means of suggestion, etc. 

But, as the author points out, the first stage in all such 
methods must be ‘‘ a course of nutritive treatment directed 
to building up the weakened body, improving the blood, 
and restoring the debilitated nerve-centres.” 

The difficulty has hitherto been to devise a “ course of 
nutritive treatment” which should fulfil these conditions. 
Within the past few years, however, the resources of 
modern chemistry have been invoked with triumphant 
success. We have now a preparation in powder form 
which has completely revolutionised the nutritive treatment 
of nervous diseases. This preparation is known as Sanat- 
ogen, and it is now invariably prescribed for all cases of 
nerve-weakness because experience has shown that it may 
be relied on, in Sir Gilbert Parker’s words, for “ feeding 
the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh vigour 
to the overworked body and mind.” 

In Sanatogen it has been found possible for the first 
time to combine with pure proteid material a principal in- 
gredient of the nerve-cells themselves. The result is that, 
by the regular use of Sanatogen, nerve-energy is actually 
restored in a normal physiological manner. At the same 
time, Sanatogen also improves the patient’s general strength 
by nourishing the blood plasma and muscular tissue, 


Tue INTERNATIONAL MepicaL Conacrgss. 


No preparation has ever been so highly honoured by 
the medical profession as Sanatogen. More than 
nineteen thousand practising physicians have given signed 
testimony to the preparation, and amongst them are many 
of the greatest specialists in Europe. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Sanatogen was the only nutrient selected to 
receive the Grand Prix—the highest possible award—at 
the International Medical Congress which was held in 
London last August, and which undoubtedly embodied the 
highest medical and scientific opinion in the world. 

Anyone desiring further information about Sanatogen 
should write to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., who will, if “Taz Nation” is mentioned, 
send an interesting Booklet on the subject and also a Trial 
Supply of Sanatogen, without any charge. 
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of disenchantment,” and that—though he is resigned to it and 
Mr. Wells is not—is exactly what he is himself in this volume. 
He was the dreamer last night when he wrote verses; but 
to-day, a day of prose, he is awakened “ with a bitter taste 
on his lips.’’ He sees his dreams in retrospect ; he has been 
absent-minded, and now he can cultivate the significance of 
past ecstasies. In fact, Wordsworth’s definition of poetry 
as “emotion recollected in tranquillity ’’ fits these leisurely 
essays with curious precision. They are the self-conscious 
embodiment, not of an ideal, but of experience, or rather of 
its values, as they appear to him. And this “ throw-back of 
ideas’’ has the subtlest and happiest effects upon his crafts- 
manship, upon his thought and its expression. It purifies 
his prose of the falsities and excrescences which have 
marréd his poetry. Middleton, we feel, is at his best when 
he is in quest of beauty, rather than when he is in possession 
of it. Nor has the elegiac sense of bereavement and disillu- 
sion congealed his utterance into a hard and unresisting 
mass. ‘On the contrary, it has freed it from vagueness on 
the one hand and opacity on the other. “In essays,” he 
says, “it is the atmosphere that counts; ’”’ but what count 
in his are uhe gentle autumnal tints which steal even over 
his dogmatism about our confounded attachment te the 
facts of existence. And because, at the same time, in these 
reflections of a quietist he believes in but is not fettered by 
the visionary life—or, shall we say, the life of trance ?—he 
can turn his eye upon our materialism with lucidity and 
sharpness. ‘Is England decadent?’’ is almost as incisive 
as Mr. Shaw, whom, of course, Middleton despised, be- 
cause he is a moralist, and so a renegade to art. At any 
rate, if he is always regretting the vanished pleasure of a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, it is the stoic’s and not the 
voluptuary’s vain-longing. 





A NOVEL ON MODERN ART. 
“ Subsoil.” By CHARLES MARRIOTT. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Even as the novel with a purpose is too common, so the 
novel of ideas is rare, and one always hails a new work by 
Mr. Marriott, confident that his subtle comments on modern 
tendencies will disclose what is ahead of us in the shape off a 
general movement. And in “ Subsoil” Mr. Marriott is at 
his best. While it is true—and all the worse for us is it— 
that the artist among us is always more or less in a false 
position, the relation existing between art and society is a 
subject that demands from the critic a wide range of sym- 
pathies, cool detachment, and sensitiveness to the social 
pulse. And Mr. Marriott doubles his professional insight 
with the advantage of the looker-on who sees most of the 
game. 

In his early chapters the author attacks boldly, yet 
with quiet shrewdness, the central problem of our British 
uneasiness before art. We want the artist to “come over 
to us’’ and live on our basis. Or, if we go over to the 
artist, we expect to find “ Bohemia ’’ and a temporary relaxa- 
tion of our continent virtues. Thus the author shows us in 
a Bohemian art club, “The Rocking Horse,” started under 
wealthy patronage as a rallying place for the younger and 
more experimental painters and writers of London, the hero, 
Sutherland, foregathering with some acquaintances such as 
Saffery, the literary critic. The talk veers round to the 
question as to what is wrong with the atmosphere of the 
Club, and why the artists can no longer bring their women- 
folk there. And the answer is that “to attract money ”’ the 
painters have “invited the co-operation of a business man- 
agement,’’ which has betrayed the place into the hands of 
the pleasure-hunting Philistines. Saffery meaningly quotes 
‘“ Fifine at the Fair,” and adds, “ We can play their game, 
eat with them, drink with them, golf, shoot, bridge with 
them ; but they can’t play ours If it’s our work, 
they praise the wrong thing. If it’s our play, they sniff 
corruption.’’ And the fact is patent to Sutherland before 
the evening is out that many of the prosperous-looking, dis- 
creet guests are out to “see life,’’ and that Bessie Mundy, 
the jolly, careless girl-model at the next table, is receiving 
dubious attentions from “a benevolent old gentleman with 
a fatherly interest in pretty girls.” Bessie is rescued forth- 
with, and sent home; but this episode at “The Rocking 





his own career. He is honest enough to recognize that he 
owes a good deal of his success as an artist to the facts that 
“he was a son of Canon Barstow, a Winchester schoolboy, 
a good all-round spertsman, and a respectable hand at 
bridge.” He has passed from the stage of “enthusiastic 
plein-airiste of the Cornish School” to being a recognized 
painter of “modern industrial enterprise’? in shipyards, 
foundries, and the like, and his friendship with the great 
contractor, Sir William Bradley, has not only brought him 
many commissions from industrial magnates, but has led 
to his engagement with Sylvia, Sir William’s only child. 
The portrait of Sylvia is perhaps the subtlest thing in the 
book. Sylvia is beautiful, cultured, gracious, and queenly, 
a clear-sighted type of English maiden, born to cultivate 
“the finer issues’ on an income, say, of fifteen hundred a 
year and a nice little house in the best part of Kensington. 
She has her own decided preferences in art—viz., for “ the 
best,’ as settled by Bond Street tradition; she is keen 
about “the responsibilities of wealth and position,” and 
interests herself “in all sorts of benevolent schemes, par- 
ticularly for women.”’ She has clear views about the con- 
flicts between labor and capital, which she sums up in the 
single word, “agitators.” Also, she has a quick smile, a 
sweet, grave manner, “a perfect balance of body and mind,”’ 
and “she never bothers about quite ordinary people’s 
opinions, but only about “the right people’s.” In fact, 
Sylvia is the quintessence of the subtlest and most incontro- 
vertible highly trained type of Philistine, a fine, cultivated 
flower of our upper-middle-class ideal, and her: genuine 
admiration of her lover’s work is, unfortunately, proof that 
he is working on the wrong lines! Sutherland has begun to 
think so himself at this juncture, when he inspects in 
London the cartoon he has lately finished of a big liner un- 
loading at Liverpool. The thing is “ glib,’’ accomplished in 
its way, but “it plays up to the captains of industry,’’ just 
as the two portraits, one of an elderly man in shooting kit, 
and the other of a younger woman in evening dress, which he 
has brought back from a country-house stay, are, at bottom, 
“mere commercial art.” There is something gravely wrong, 
not in the artist’s technique, but in the vision behind the 
technique; and Sutherland, thoroughly dissatisfied with 
himself, resolves to return to Cornwall, eschew the 
picturesque, and paint the stern moor. He feels that he must 
reverse his habit of “ flattering the picturesque and modern 
commercial enterprise ’’; he must paint ‘‘ things,’’ not the 
associations of things, as formerly. And he begins to see 
more and more that Browning and Saffery are right in 
saying that “an artist is only safe so long as he keeps 
society at a distance.’”’ The world is always striving to 
exploit art in the interests of its ‘‘ pleasure,’’ even as busi- 
ness men ‘‘ don’t seem to know what to do with beauty until 
they’ve dragged it down—as if it made them uncomfortable.” 
And, arguing thus, Sutherland packs up his things and sets 
off for his old haunts in Trevenen. 

The novel of ideas is apt to get a little unreal through 
lack of worldly concreteness; but Mr. Marriott, with 
admirable instinct, has reinforced the actuality of his 
London scenes by enlarging the circle of social interests in 
his descriptions of life in the Cornish art centre, Trevenen 
Port, “a Fifine of the West, warm and Italianate, who 
lolled and basked and smiled above her bay.” Sutherland 
finds all the threads of local life converge at “the pointedly 
respectable hotel,” the “ First and Last,” where the coasting 
skippers, the mine captains, the big farmers hob-nob with 
the town councillors, the auctioneers, Lawyer Trevail, Dr. 
Julian, and the leading tradesmen. It is a very intimate 
sketch of Cornish men and Cornish ways that Mr. Marriott 
provides, and the bridge between Sutherland’s professional 
experiences and the new interest in his life is divulged when 
he makes the acquaintance of Mrs. Rosewall, the wife of the 
scampish land-agent of Lord Porthminster. So adroitly 
handled is the subject of Mrs. Rosewall’s disillusionment in 
her marriage, that it only dawns on us little by little that 
the author is creating in her figure an ideal of femininity 
essentially opposed to Sylvia’s cool Philistinism. Loveday 
Rosewall is the type of rare woman that may be trusted not 
“to queer the pitch,” so far as the true artist’s ambition 
for his craft is concerned, It is a very subtle study this of 
the emancipation of a woman who can find a place in her life 
for comradeship with men, though, naturally, she puts love 
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husband’s infidelities, not only to her, but to his position of 
trust in the town, Loveday has lost confidence in him; and 
the basis of Sutherland’s and her growing interest in one 
another is precisely that they are both “ practical persons,” 
coolly taking each other for granted, “with the confidence 
of one artist in another.” For Loveday is “an artist in 
life,” who understands things as they are intuitively, not 
viewing life through the veils—ethical, sentimental, and 
worldly—that make up Sylvia’s “ social values.” 

Mr. Marriott conducts his diagnosis of our social tendencies 
with most sensitive alertness in the chapters where Mrs. Rose- 
wall, by her husband’s sudden death in an accident, is 
brought to establish herself in London, and finds her footing 
among the artists of the Garden Suburb. Mr. Marriott has 
succeeding in indicating, perhaps better than anybody else, 
the change in attitude of the younger generation, whose new 
note may perhaps be best indicated in the phrase—“ the 
democratic ideal, with respect for common humanity.” 
While Sylvia represents, perhaps, the present-day ideals of 
class prejudice and class advantage, entrenched in material 
refinements and a borrowed culture, Loveday represents a 
first-hand curiosity about life and original valuations. of the 
things that matter. The encounter of the two women in 
London, with Sutherland standing by, like an interested 
umpire, to mark the score of soft, feminine hits, is subtly 
imagined ; but the dénowement with Loveday’s rejection of 
Sutherland, after Sylvia has broken her engagement, is, 
perhaps too ingeniously worked out. 
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Midland Deferred vn ait sii 7 coe 704 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... ode 34xd ke 35 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ae ihe a. 98 ous 98. 
Union Pacific sae i ae oe «= 1543 ~ in 
Japanese 44 p.c. (let ser.) ian ons 934 ove 92? 
Turkish Unified .. mae “ one 86 one 86 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... = we 764 ns 753 





Reports from manufacturing centres indicate that orders 
are coming in less rapidly, and that manufacturers generally 
expect a slackening of business in the new year. Hence, 
they are less inclined to invest their profits in their own 
business, and are buying securities, thus providing a prop 
to falling markets on the Stock Exchange. The success of 
the Montreal loan has also brought some comfort, but the 
most determined optimists, looking at the armament loans 
in Paris and the armament levy in Germany, can hardly 
expect any real recovery in market prices. In the last few 
days money has been scarce, but it is still hoped that a 6 per 
cent. rate may be avoided. The Mexican situation is still 
being anxiously watched. 


More New Issves. 

Last week Roumania tried to tempt the British investor 
with 5 per cent. bonds, and though it was announced that 
the issue had been fully subscribed, market rumors after- 
wards credited the issue with but little success. Western 
Australia, which offered very nearly 44 per cent. upon a 
Trustee security, failed to get more than 28 per cent. of its 
£1,000,000 loan applied for by the public, although this was 
the cheapest Trustee stock which has yet been offered. 
Montreal is issuing £1,500,000 of 44 per cent. stock at 984, 
less a certain amount of accrued interest payable on May Ist 
next. The loan is made to pay off short-term obligations, 





and as the yield is nearly 4§ per cent., the investor has been 
tempted, the issue being over-subscribed. The trouble at 
present is the over-supply of investments, the private indi- 
vidual, the trust company, and the big insurance company 
are all “full up,’’ and that is why the big issues go badly. 
More foreign loans are in embryo—Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Greece will want money, though they will have to offer a 
ruinous price if they are to get it in London. Paris has the 
enormous French Government loan in prospect, amounting 
to fifty or sixty millions sterling—enough to cripple her, 
financially, for a long time. Whilst Governments must have 
money at any price almost, industry must wait, and if trade 
declines under the pressure of monetary stringency, mer- 
chants may lay the blame upon the reckless expenditure of 
Governments at home and abroad. 


Home Raits anD Home SEcurRITIES. 

After months of neglect, Home Rails have enjoyed a 
little more favor, shared with the securities of that great 
British industry—the brewing trade. Like many Stock 
Exchange movements, the improvement in Home Rails 
springs from the knowledge of the existence of a “ bear”’ 
position ; but something must operate to induce the bears 
to close accounts. It may be that the common knowledge 
that the year will end with most companies showing largely 
increased traffics on a little special knowledge as to working 
expenses may have caused favorable forecasts as to the 
results of the year, but there is no doubt that in some 
quarters of the City the general outlook for home securities 
is regarded more brightly. There have been too many 
“incidents” and disappointments over foreign securities to 
make the investor partial to them, when greater safety with 
as large a return is obtainable at home. The new accounts 
which are,to be rendered by Home Railways this year will 
provide more information, than the old ones, and some hold 
the view that they will show our railways to be in a stronger 
position financially than is generally believed to be the case. 
The outcome will probably be that some railways will look 
better and some will look worse in the new accounts. Then 
there is the nationalization question which will be considered 
by the Commission now sitting. It is thought that the 
Commission will not decide favorably upon this question. 
Probably, the most important factor in the investor’s mind 
regarding Home Rails is the labor situation. Whether 
yields on Home Rails are large enough at present to cover 
the risk of labor troubles is a moot point. Most of the lead- 
ing stocks return from 5} to 6 per cent., as may be seen from 
the following list :— 


1913. Yield. 

High. Low. Oct. 30. Now £& ad. 
Great Eastern Ord. ... 683... 47 ... 473... 48 ... 415 0 
Great Northern Def. ... 574... 40% ... 504... 613 5 9 0 
Great Western Ord. ... 1193 ... 1124 ... 1123 ... 1144 5 8 0 
Lancs. & Yorks. ss, te MD exe dey Ge 513 
Brighton Def. ... 95 11-16... 87 ... 89 ... 89} 410 0 
Chatham Pref ... ... 924... 83h... 84h... 824 58 3 
North-Western Ord. ... 1364 ...127 ... 127 ... 1273 510 3 
South-Western Ord. ... 1245 ... 1114 ... 114 ... 118 56 3 0 
Metropolitan Cons. ... 56%... 41§... 42 ... 404 317 6 
Midland Def. ... ... 77h... 693... 70 ... 71h 616 
North-Eastern Cons. ... 1233 ... 117} ... 117$ ... 1183 510 9 
South-Eastern Def. ~ gee ee 6 31 3 


These yields are not very high, as yields generally go now- 
adays, but if the choice be restricted to home securities, only 
industrial companies’ shares can offer a figure to compete 
with them, and if there is a return of favor to home 
securities, Home Rails will certainly improve. One bar to 
purchases of Home Rails is the high cost of dealing in them 
on the Stock Exchange, adding more than 1 per cent. to the 
price of the investment, and the companies are taking powers 
to issue bearer securities to save expense and trouble. 
LUCELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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bacco 


There are plenty of mixtures that may please you 
for a little while—the man who smokes “THREE 
NUNS,” however, is happy in having found a tobacco 
whose virtue is that it satisfies him always. 

“King’s Head” is Stronger. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


per 6;” OZ. 


Three Nuns Cigarettes 
MEDIUM 3” for 10. 
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H. J. GLAISHER’S 


New Copies at 


BOOK BARGAIN SALE, 252.‘ ¢0°, 
ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) Annual Remainder Catalogue and Ty 


control accommodation for 3,000 VISITORS IN 30 All classes of Books will be found, offered at tempting prices. 
HOTELS inthe BEST WINTER CENTRES IN SWITZER- H. J. GLAISHER, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
LAND.—Fer Illustrated Handbook, with ful] details of CE Ene sete NAN 


t . 5, E d ] i h Gardens, a ois ecole : * any ARE 
a a J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


erase ened ie icneninienanemeaereanesionasees BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


TOURS. 





















































~<a —— All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street.7. | 0 answered. Dat 
Mr. S. H. Swinny. “The Restoration of the French Monarchy ne ae 

(1814) and the Revolution of July (1830). THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 

Have the I onstrates + from 1/3 

SH FOR USELESS TRINKETS.—Old Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Largest Selection of © Margin .. » 8/1 

U=. Seen pracsiene, Antiqusn, O06 Ghatield Plate. Why not find money in them Oxford and other Bibles B Interleaved ee 10/6 
by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house? Privacy guaran- in London from L Teachere ee o 2/10 
teed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost value or offer by return. Ref., Capital & Counties Interlinear mm a 3/11 
Bank.—FRASEES (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes St., Ipswich. Estab. 1833. 6d. to £ 1 0. E Revised .. os oa l/. 
eee — = Lists sent post free. Post free. 

22, PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 











HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON F at 
AND THE PROVINCES. 
ARETHUSA AND CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIPS a Ze ve a 


FOR POOR BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. tt 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
. i 


Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 


150 Boys sent each year into Royal Navy. P 
soo. oe ome ‘Girte prety red oe 7m, Pure 
TOURED, 2066. APPETISING INVIGORATING SUSTAINING 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incorp. 1904). 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen and Hy. G. Copeland. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 4, Great St. Helen’s, LONDON, E.C. 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoKing Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d'’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—" Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Roe Tote" Beokoraft, London.” 














LONDON, 


“D’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, O.C., Man. 
siemens Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. . —_ 
YTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
aRESeY Electric and Sea-water Baths. 
ae BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IM PERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT - BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 





_ 




















Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. — porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. _Tel. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ Ss ‘(Royal E eter) Hotel. C ‘lose pier ; Ist Class ; moderate. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 
CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), BORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. _ Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. _’Phone 4. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 














H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








J. Little. 











LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL, —s___" 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL _ CASTLE — FAMILY HOTEL... 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & _Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apte. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


J - , a Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL, _s _Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
Phone | 8 Silloth 


Garage and astabling. 
‘Silloth, W. Dyer, | Proprietor ¢ and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
** Kenworthy’s.”’ Prospectus, Manageress. 
re SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE oe South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
irs. K. W. Hick ks. 
WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE”? TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 




















sy SAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HO" TEL (MacGregor’ 6). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2d. 


“ FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. 
Terme, 6s. per day. Garage. _ Proprietor, C. Hall. 


Ss. R. Jefferson. 





On Craiglockhart 





Inclusive 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
8 AVOY HOT EL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Te].412. P.Rogers. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 


14, Old Square. 





WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
| WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 


| WHITBY. 

| WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 
WORCESTER. 

HARRISON'S V! VIC 7TORIA HOTEL, Brood St. Ist- class Temp. Tel. 1.212 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for November 22 
will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 
AMERICA.—VIII. ONTARIO. By Rupert Brooke. 
“ FRENZIED ees a Eg THE THEATRES. 


A BOOK OF ANCIENT WISDOM. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 
A Short Story: “IMPARTIALITY.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

| OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—No. 1. 
SPECIAL REVIEWS of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 
“Clio” and of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s Book of 
Essays. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
F.C. G. CARTOONS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XIill. 


OF THE NATION 


| is now ready, and may be obtained free 
| on application to the Manager. 
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CROFTDOWN SCHOOL, 


Woldingham, Surrey. 
“We Serve Joyfully.” 


For children whose parents wish them to live in the midst of 
healthy and beautiful surroundings, in a household where helpfulness, 


order, and home hygiene are learned in the performance of a few 
= duties. 
he health of the children, their food, growth, carriage, and habits 


are the subject of careful attention. Daily physical drill, school 
expeditions, games, and gardening provide suitable exercise. | 

The subjects studied are chosen to meet the varied demands of 
that many-sided organism—the child. They are, where rationally 
possible, connected and made to serve one another. They comprise 
the following :— 

The Practice of Constructive Arts—weaving, pottery, and wood- 
work; drawing, painting, and the study of pictures; singing and 
hearing good songs; singing-games and Old English dances; Norse and 
English Folk-tales, and the practice of narration; a thorough study 
of suitable English masterpieces, from Chaucer onwards, with 
memorising and recitation. 

Historical Tales; a careful study of English History, on Herbartian 
lines; the History of London. 

French, by the direct method; French songs and recitations. 

Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 

Local geography, the weather, the natural history of the neigh- 
bourhood, simple physics, studied by observation and experiment; 
some processes of induction. 

Tales of travel and general geography on modern lines. 

Number and geometrical drawing, applied to hand-work, and 
abstract. Some part of Euclid’s deductive argument. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments; a careful study of some 
poetical and historical books of the Bible 

Moral training is regarded as of the utmost importance. 
school code demands courtesy and unselfishness, 
severance from its members. 








The | 
honesty and per- | 
| 


There are vacancies for children under twelve 
The School is open to visitors every Thursday from 10 till 12, 
and from 2.30 till 4 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
MISS A. K. PRITCHARD, 
Head Mistress 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Scheol for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special _ 
for 1913-14, “‘ Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes”), a Class 
ae fer 1913-14, “A Practical Course on Psychology”), History, 
aphy, Philosephy, Languages, Science, &c. 


e Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prespectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. | 

“ - - | 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. | 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits | 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and | 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior 
Principale—Miss Theodora E. C 


upils and external studenta 
k and Miss K. M. Ellis 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physica! training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRaoxeNHnURBST, HINDHEAD, Has_euxrs, R.S.0. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS will be held on DECEMBER 4th and Two following 
Days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JoNEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
NExT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION DECEMBER 12TH. 


Foumpap 1611 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by~ Board of Education 
and University of London. 


FULL PROSPECTUS om application to the Head Master. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED) 
Wanted in January next: 
(a) A SENIOR MISTRESS, with degree or equivalent, some train- 
ing and good Secondary School experience. Age not under 26 


Subjects required—(1) French (must be well qualified), 
(2) History, (3) Geography or Needlework or Singing. Games 
and drill a recommendation. Salary £135, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £175 

(b) AN ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with degree, Inter-Arts, or Inter- 
Science, Oxford or Cambridge Higher Local (Honours), or some 
equivalent examination. Previous experience and training 
desirable. Subjects required—(1) General work with the lowest 


form, (2) Junior English, (3) Scripture, (4) Needlework or 
Singing or Drill. Games a recommendation. Salary £100, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140. 
Application Forms, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, may be obtained from the Head Master, County School, 
St. Austell, and should be returned not later than December 4th, 1913. 
18th November, 1913. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 





and Com cial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 














The Bsst Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Partieulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “ The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Most healthily situated, 500 feet abeve sea-level. | 
Classical 
| 
| 
} 
| 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., 





| 
(fermerly Second 
Mistress. St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMK RON, Vinal Honours School of Modern History, | 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. | 
Special care given to individual development. | 


London 





“THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIBCE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








Dispensine= 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Annes Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W. 


Dispensin sz 
The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. 
For Particulars — 
THE SECRETARY,“ The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, $.W, 


Cost moderate. 
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Philip Lee Warner 


Publisher 
to The 


Medici Society, Ltd. 


CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES: An Illustrated List of New and Recent Books— 
Prospectuses of the three divisions of the Riccardi Press Books displaying actual pages in the Riccardi 
Sount—Prospectuses of the Books mentioned below—ON REQUEST. 


@ The Book of the Dead: 


Papyrus of Ani By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., 
Litt.D. A Reproduction in coloured facsimile, with 
hieroglyphic Transcript, Translation, and Introduction. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


#2 net. 


“By supplying a facsimile in convenient form, , , . Dr. Budge has laid 
all students of Egyptology under much greater obligations than he would have done 
by philological disquisitions."'"— Atheneum, 

OSIRIS 


2 vols., 





By the same author, uniform with above: 
AND THE EGYPTIAN RESURRECTION 


£2 net. 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS SERIES : 


@ Antiquities of India 


An account of the History and Culture of Ancient 
Hindustan, By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt. D. 
With coloured frontispiece, 24 plates in half-tone, and 
amap. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





“Sums up the main results of the latest investigations. . 
picture of ancient society in India,’’"—S/andard. 


Uniform with: SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY 
and MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES: 


@ The Canterbury Tales 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER, After the Text of 
W. W. SKEAT. With 36 Water-Colour Plates by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT. 450 copies for England. 3 
vols., Boards, 47 17s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £9 gs. 
net per set. 10 copies on vellum, £47 5s. net per set. 

[ Vol. L. ready ; II. immediately ; III. December. 


Uniform with: LEMORTE DARTHUR (4 vols.); THE 
HEROES ; THE SONG OF SOLOMON ; EVERYMAN. 


OCTAVO SERIES, UNILLUSTRATED: 
@ Marius the Epicurean 
By WALTER PATER. 2 vols. 750 copies for 


England. Boards, £1 10s. net; pigskin, £2 12s. 6d. 
net, 10 copies on vellum, £25 net. 


. A striking 








Riccardt 


Lives of the 


1 Newly translated by GASTON 
Painters, gc. DE VERE. With 500 Illustra- 
tions—not less than 100 in colour. In 10 volumes, 
4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £41 153s. 
net, whole vellum, £2 2s. net, per vol. 

[ Vols. I.-V. ready, Vol. VI. shortly, thereafter quarterly. 


@ Vasari’s 








In the National Gallery, 


An introduction for Young People to the Works of the 
Early Italian Schools. By Mrs.C. R. PEERS, With 
8 Plates in Colour and 22 in Monochrome, Demy 
8vo. 5s. net. 


“The general scheme is to explain the relation of painters and their art to their 
lives andtimes. Pleasantly and sympathetically told.” - Zhe Times. 


@ The Song of Solomon 


With 10 water-colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
Popular edition. Sm. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. net. ; parch- 
ment, 12s. 6d. net. 


Press Books 
@ The Indian Stories of F.W, 


Bain .! A DIGIT OF THE MOON. [ Ready. 
II. THE DESCENT OF THE SUN. [Zarly Dec. 

n1o vols. 500 sets on Riccardi hand-made paper 
(93 in. x 6} in.) Boards, £6 net per set ; natural grain 
parchment, £410 net per set. [Vols. [I/.-X. in 1974. 


q Scriptorum Classicorum 


Bibliotheca Riccardiana 


HORACE (1 vol.) CATULLUS, TIBULLUS and 
PROPERTIUS (1 vol.), each, boards, #1 1s. net, limp 
vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. VIRGIL (2 vols.), £1 11s.6d. 
net and 42 12s. 6d. net. APULEIUS: CUPID AND 
PSYCHE, 6s. net and 15s. net. <Alsoa few copies 
printed on Vellum, . 

















The Medici Prints 


@ The latest issues mentioned below may be taken as representative of the series of prints—numbering some 200-— 
which have now been published. Application is invited for The Medici Society’s complete Prospectus and Catalogue, 
giving full particulars of some 225 Prints published and in preparation for 1913-14, with 250 illustrations, which will be 


sent for 6d. post free. 








A Summary Catalogue, 2d. post free ; Annotated List of New Prints, post free ; Notes on the 





Framing of Pictures, with special reference to the Medici Prints, with 18 coloured plates, 1s. post free. 





Ital BOTTICELLI: Primavera 

Ixv. 22} x 35}in. (Florence) 30s. 
Ital CATENA: Martyrpom or S. CHRISTINA 

Ixxii. 12 x 14}in. (Venice) 12s. 6d. 
Ital. GIOTTO: S. Francis AND THE BirDs 

vii. 214 x 164in. (Assisi) 22s. 6d. 
N.P.G. LAWRENCE: WIttiaM WILBERFORCE 

xiii 18} x 20fin. (N.P.G.) 12s. 6d. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI 


Flem,. MEMLINC: Tue Duke or CLEvgs 

XXxVil 15} x oj in. (N.G.) 12s. 6d. 
Eng. MILLAIS: Tue BoyHoop or RALEIGH 

XXXIV. 15} x 17} in. (Tate) 12s. 6d. 
Flem. REMBRANDT: An Otp Poe 

XXXiii. 20? x 14in. (Hermitage) 22s. 6d. 
Eng. ROMNEY: Mrs. TAyLor mee JANVERIN 

XXXV. 184 x15}in. (SirH.Lane) 300 copies 25s. 


SOCIETY, Lrt., 


7, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W., anp 83, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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